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THIS IS A PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE PLANT. Start- 


ing with naphthalene (the material which 





is familiar to the public in the form of moth 
balls) it ‘‘burns off’? by a chemical process 


two of the carbon atoms (the black ones in 
the sketch), and four of the hydrogen atoms 
the orange ones) and it adds three oxygen 
atoms (the blue ones). The result is a very 
useful chemical called phthalic anhydride. 

Phthalic anhydride is serving you in many 
ways. It is one of the ingredients in the new 


one-coat paint which is mixed with water 


and applied right over old wallpaper or 
plaster. It is one of the ingredients in the 


tough, high gloss finishes which are familiar 


This jolaitt buins Home 


on automobiles and refrigerators and whieh 
will become more and more widely used jp 
other painting applications now that the 
war is over. It goes into many medicines 
into inks and dyes. During the war it was 
used in an insect repellent to protect soldier 
in the jungles. 

This plant was built by the Engineering 
& Construction Division of Koppers, andj 
operated by the Tar & Chemical Division, 
It is only one of the chemical plants built 
by Koppers and it manufactures only one 
of the many coal tar chemicals produced by 
this company—Koppers Company, Ine, 


Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


( The Industry that serves all Industry ) 
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New tube holds air many 
times longer _ 


a. best prewar inner tubes al- 
F L ways lost air. Even with a perfect 
_valve, pressure dropped. Air somehow 
escaped whether the vehicle was used 
or stayed parked in the garage. Scien- 
tists explain this loss of air pressure 
| by saying that the molecules of oxygen 
Fand nitrogen in the air actually pass 
slowly through rubber. (In fact, the 
oxygen escapes through ordinary rub- 
| ber 3 times as fast as nitrogen.) That’s 
)one reason why we are told to 
pcheck the air pressure every week. 


Now B. F. Goodrich is making a 
new kind of tube—for trucks, cars, 
and farm equipment. This tube is 


XM 


made of a synthetic rubber that holds 
air many times better than natural 
rubber! It is less likely to split, if punc- 
tured, than prewar tubes. Less likely 
to be seriously damaged if punctured. 
It has greater resistance to chafing than 
tubes made of other. synthetics. And 
repairing is simple. 

Checking air pressure in this tube 
will be mainly insurance against a 
leaking valve. You won't have to add 
air as often as you do now. 

With the correct air pressure main- 
tained uniformly in your tubes, you 
get far greater mileage from your tires, 
lessen the chances of bruises and breaks. 


Research work goes on constantly 
at B. F. Goodrich. Research has im- 
proved tires and tubes for trucks, cars, 
airplanes, farm tractors and imple- 
ments, and all types of industrial 
equipment. 

The new tube is now on sale at B. F. 
Goodrich dealers everywhere. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


ines and Tibet 
B.F. Goodrich 
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TIRES made with RAYON CORD make them SAFER! 


Soon You'll Have Them on Your Car 


DRIVING YOUR CAR, you think first of the 
safety of one family . . . yours. Did you 
ever stop to think that the bus driver has 
the safety of as many as twelve average 
families at a time on his hands? 

~ That’s why—for utmost safety of their 
Passengers—cross-country buses wear tires 
made with rayon cord! Years of carefully 
kept performance records prove such tires 
safer! 

Now, tire makers are about to intro- 
duce such tires for your car, your family. 
Rayon cord tires! 

You see, rayon is a man-made fiber... 
a continuous filament of uniform strength 
and diameter. With it, tires require less 
rubber. Less rubber creates less friction 


AMERICAN 





heat...arch-enemy of tires. At that, rayon 
stays strong despite abnormal heat and 
almost infinite flexing. 

Tire manufacturers say these new rayon 
cords will bring you even more than 
greater safety. They'll be smoother riding, 
too! And they’ll boost your gasoline mile- 
age! 

Small wonder that rayon cord tires are 
being hailed all over the country! For one 
family ... or a dozen... they mark a great 
new milestone in highway safety! 

“The Record of Rayon Cord in Tires” 
has just been published. It tells what you can 
expect from your new rayon cord tires, 
based on factual evidence. Get your copy 
free. Write: American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





WHY THE ARMY USED RAYON CORD TIRES 


Rayon cord makes tires stronger, safer, lighter. 
Rayon is made in continuous filaments, of uni- 
form diameter and strength. High tensile strength 
permits thinner sidewalls, reducing rubber-harm- 
ing friction heat. Rayon retains more tensile 
strength at high running temperatures and with- 
stands almost infinite flexing. (Source: Hearings 
before a Special Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program. United States Sen- 
ate—Seventy-Eighth Congress, First and Second 
Sessions.) 


MORE SAFETY—LESS OPERATING COST 


Bus and truck companies report that less friction 
heat, higher tensile strength, and greater uni- 
formity of rayon tire cords mean more safety at 
high running speeds. Rayon cord tires give longer 
life, geater mileage . . . reduce impact failures, 
blowouts, road delays, tire renewals. 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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New Low Rates! 


«e+ One good reason why your consignee 
should specify Clipper Express 


Here are 10 other reasons why both your consignee and you 
will find Clipper Express a good business buy. 


1. Speeds delivery. 
SAT Wily 2. Dealers cash in while the demand lasts. 
3. Dealers can operate on smaller inventories. 


¢aczen 4. Less loss through obsolescence. 


5. Quicker turnover. 


And it’s good for you, too 


6. Creates new markets, widens old ones. 
7. You can produce for all markets at once. 
8. Cuts down on warehousing abroad. 


9. Less tied-up capital. 


10. Simplifies documents and bookkeeping. 








You can now ship by 
Clipper Express to 4 Continents 





You can ship by 











CLIPPER EXPRESS 
to 44 lands 


Alaska 
Antigua, BWI 
Argentina 
Azores 
Bahamas 
Belgian Congo 
Bermuda 
Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canal Zone 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Curacao, NWI 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
England 
France 

French Guiana 


Guatemala 


Haiti 

Hawaii 
Honduras 
Treland 
Jamaica, BWI 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
St. Lucia, BWI 
St. Thomas, VI 
Senegal 
Surinam 
Trinidad, BWI 
United Kingdom 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yukon Terr., Canada 


Pickup for Clipper Express in every city and 
principal town in the U. S. by Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., at no extra charge. 


Pin AMERICAN 


| Wort AlRways 


The System of the 
Flying Clippers 
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Price controls. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration removed a number of con- 
sumer items from price control, with a 
warning that ceilings would be re-estab- 
lished if unwarranted price rises develop. 
The affected items included: pianos and 
other musical instruments, except radios 
and phonographs; some household items: 
inexpensive kitchenware; clothing specially 
designed for use in sports; artists’ sup- 
plies; phonograph records:  electric-light 
bulbs, and stem and footed glassware, such 
as cocktail and wine glasses. 

OPA also announced that manufacturers 
may ask for increased ceilings on a list of 
relatively low-cost consumer “hard goods” 
if present prices do not yield a fair profit. 
The move was intended to increase pro- 
duction of some items not now reaching 
the market in sufficient quantities. In- 
ciuded were some small electrical appli- 
ances, flatware, garden tools, handsaws, 
flashlights, galvanized ware, kitchen cut- 
lery, field glasses, and some woodenware. 


Demobilization was slowed. Both the 
Army and Navy reported a critical short- 
age of trained personnel. 

Army discharge quota for March 
was fixed at 400,000, as compared 
with 690,000 men discharged in Feb- 
ruary. The weekly separation rate was 
cut about 40 per cent. 

Navy’s weekly discharge rate was 
reduced to 49,043, as compared with 
an average of about 70,000 last month. 
Combat efficiency reached a new low, 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the Chief of Staff, reported, while 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, said 
the Navy had been depleted of man power 
to a point at which it could not fight a 
major engagement. 


Submarine sinkings. The Navy an- 
nounced that a total of 996 Axis subma- 
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rines were sunk in the course of the war. 
Of the total, 781 were German, 130 were 
Japanese and 85 were Italian. Of the Ger- 
man U-boats, British forces sank 524 and 
American forces disposed of 174. Ameri- 
cans destroyed 110.5 Japanese submarines, 
and the British sank 9.5, the half point 
representing joint operations. The British 
sank 68 and the Americans + Italian sub- 
marines. The destruction of the remaining 
106 undersea craft was attributed to 
“other” or “unknown” causes. 


Decorations. The Army said it had 
awarded 1,725,344 decorations and awards 
from Pearl Harbor to Nov. 30, 1945. The 
figure does, not include the Purple Heart, 
which went to all men wounded in action. 
The highest award, the Medal of Honor, 
went to 240 men. Other awards included: 
4,036 Distinguished Service Crosses, 987 
Distinguished Service Medals, 69,027 Sil- 
ver Stars, 12,285 Legion of Merit awards, 
124,827 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 11,- 
$45 Soldier’s Medals, 340,510 Bronze Stars 
and 1,162,087 Air Medals. 


Paper and paperboard. A 10 per cent 
improvement in the production of paper 
and paperboard for January as compared 
with December was reported by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. Production of paper totaled 
779,000 tons, a near record for the month. 
All classes of paper and most types of 
paperboard shared in the increase. 


Agricultural production. Warm, sun- 
shiny spring weather over most of the na- 
tion has set the year’s crop production off 
to a favorable start, the Weather Bureau 
reported. Rain was said to be urgently 
needed, however, from Central Kansas to 
South Dakota, and generally needed 
throughout the Western plains, Rocky 
Mountains and in California. Elsewhere 
moisture has been generally satisfactory. 
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LUGGING A LOAD 
A LONG WAY FAST 


100 VE 
HORSEPOWER 


real’ Talks Torque / 








THE FORD V-8 ENGINE 


A big engine, developing 100 horse- 
power, and 180 pounds-feet maximum 
torque. A capable engine, with gener- 
ously large coolant and_ lubricant 
capacity for long, hard, hot-weather 
pulling. A tough engine, with new Ford 
steel-cored Silvaloy rod-bearings, more 
than twice as enduring as former types 
of bearings; with all valves seating in 
hard alloy steel inserts, and with tap- 
pets precision-set to permanent proper 
adjustment. A thrifty engine, with new 
cam-ground light-weight 4-ring pistons, 
providing excellent oil economy and 
long-lasting good compression; with 
advanced-type balanced dual carbure- 
tion and automatic control of intake 
manifold temperature and_ spark- 
advance. An efficient engine, because of 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e 





It’s Ford all-round truck engi- 
neering, of course—in frames, 
springs, axles, clutches, trans- 
missions and_ steering—that 
provides much of this endurance 
and economy. But the long-pull 
load-lugging ability, for which 
Ford Trucks are so widely pre- 
ferred, has its beginning in the 
Ford V-8 engine—an engine such 
as no other truck can provide. 
Fourteen years of service history 
in millions of vehicles—fourteen 
years of unceasing engineering 
advancement —make the Ford V-8 
one of the most thoroughly service- 
proved truck engines in existence. 


In highway traffic, trucks must 
move fast to earn a profit for 
their operators. With its high 
horsepower and sustained high 
torque (torque is simply horse- 
power at work), the Ford V-8 
engine really performs in inter- 
city heavy duty hauling service. 


That’s one of the important 
reasons why Ford Trucks are 
first-choice in so many inter-city 
fleets. They put out at traffic road- 
speeds. Consistent low ton-mile 
costs ... long life . . . low cost of 
repairs . . . mean more money 
saved—and more money earned. 





compact, space-saving V-8 design, with 
its short fuel-intake travel. An ideal 
type of engine for inter-city heavy duty 
hauling, because, (in contrast to most 
engines of fewer cylinders but of com- 
parable size), the torque of the V-8 
holds at relatively high levels through- 
out the speed range most used on the 
open road. This V-8 advantage means 
you can carry more load, or carry the 
same load at higher speed, or keep an 
extra power reserve available for head- 
winds, grades, quick acceleration and 
heavier going. This fact has much to 
do with the superior over-all perform- 
ance consistently reported by owners. 





90° L-head. Compression ratio 6.75 to 1. 
Bore 3.187 inches. Stroke 3.75 inches. 
Piston displacement 239 cubic inches. 











FORD TROCKS 


ON MORE JOBS *« FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 
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What 


Many a mother. faced with the intri- 
cate mechanism of a small. new hu- 
man being, asks herself that question. 
Plus a lot of others! 

It’s the purpose of child health sta- 
tions, in scores of progressive com- 
munities, to provide the answers. 
Their guidance extends from the cradle 
to kindergarten—covers everything 
from proper feeding to periodic phys- 
ical examinations. 

This work is without question one of 
modern medicine’s brightest achieve- 
ments. Given frequent and expert care, 
more well babies stay well; more sick 
babies survive. Significantly, mortal- 
ity figures are now at the lowest mark. 











makes babies tick? 


Significantly, too, child health sta- 
tions got their start as milk stations. 
Over half a century ago, it was seen 
how closely the disease-resistance of 
the nation’s children is linked to the 
supply of safe milk. 

It was then that a National Dairy 
company pioneered in the pasteuri- 
zation of milk. Today, that same re- 
gard for public welfare continually 
prompts research work at National 
Dairy Laboratories to improve the 
keeping qualities and guard the flavor- 
some purity of milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Through such 
efforts, milk now remains fresh and 
wholesome for days instead of hours. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. | 
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L As matters stand in an increasingly disturbed world..... 
\ An American-British military alliance is not yet a probability. 
} Alliance of U.S. and Britain, however, will become a certainty if Russia 
keepS on expanding; if Russia insists upon pushing until confronted by force. 
: A large dollar loan to Britain is made certain by Russia's attitude. 
Dollar loans to France, to China, to other friendly nations are much more 
probable; are brought nearer by U.S. need to make sure of friends in the world. 
Russia, in effect, is driving much of the outside world together. Winston 
Churchill's speech really was a warning to that effect, really was related to 
high strategy rather than to any appeal for an immediate alliance, for which the 
American people are not yet mentally prepared. Dollars, not commitments of a 
political nature, will be used at first by U.S. to strengthen its position. 














In the case of American and Russian relations, now strained..ee.e 

War is not even thought of. Neither side wants that now. 

A showdown in the United Nations Organization is possible if Russia keeps 
on moving in the Middle East and in Manchuria. In a showdown, Russia might pull 
out of UNO. That's just a bare possibility at this stage. : 

A direct break in U.S.-Russian relations is the barest possibility. 

Tough talking, not tough acting, is likely to dominate U.S. policy for the 
time being. A battleship will be displayed in the Mediterranean, for effect. 
: Russia's response to present pressures will be decided by what she thinks 
| will yield the biggest returns, by whether she figures more will be gained by a 

















gesture to placate U.S. in Manchuria, Iran and elsewhere, or whether she figures 
that more will be gained by a further test of U.S. intentions. 

Odds are that Russia, in a pinch, will play along, that she will back away 
from any clear break. Nobody knows, but that is the dominant view. 

You get more of this whole story on page 15. 





| Atomic-bomb developments now are disturbing even military men, are giving a 
rather fantastic turn to the idea of another real war. ; 

A bomb now can be made equal to 1,000,000 one-ton blockbusters in effect. 
j An underwater test even of the first, relatively weak, bomb is postponed 
) indefinitely and probably never will be held, because of conclusions concerning 
the effects of radioactivity on sea life and on ships over uncertain areas. 

A bomb many times more destructive than the most destructive atomic bomb 
now developed--which is itself many times more destructive than the first--now 
is clearly in sight, is just around the corner. 
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" Military men themselves are becoming worried over the power now in their 
hands, and are no longer inclined to talk down the meaning of the bomb. 
There is a bare chance that the atomic bomb may yet force a limit on war. 


In the domestic situation, things aren't quite so bad as they seem. 
Output of goods really is higher than most people thought it would bet 
Employment is higher, unemployment lower, than expected 6 months ago. 
People are buying and enjoying more things than ever before. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


Profits are good in many lines of business, with taxes lower than in 1945. 

Troubles center in the most noticeable fields, in new-car production, in 
home building, in clothing production, in electrical equipment. People cannot 
get what they want most, but they are finding other things to buy in vast volume. 


A timetable for future prosperity suggests this: 

In this half year, things will continue rather disturbed. Adjustment from 
war will disturb many industries all through the period before July. 

In second half year, the real forward move will gradually get under way. 
Strikes will peter out. New cars will begin to roll in volume. New houses will 
be springing up. Shortages will ease, one after another. Optimism will rise. 

In 1947, the postwar prosperity will be in full swing. Strikes will tend 
to be taken in their stride. New cars, new houses, household equipment, all 
kinds of clothing will be appearing in record quantities. 

Trends, basically, are on the optimistic side, on the side of rise. The 
Slowdown of recent weeks is in part artificial, in part Government-induced and 
in part is a natural result of trying to adjust war spending from a level of 
$90,000,000,000 a year to spending of about $15,000,000,000. 








Real mistakes that Mr. Truman made, plaguing him now, are these: 

At first, Mr. Truman bet that war would be followed by deflation, by a big 
drop in incomes, in production, even in prices of some things. 

Then, to cushion the expected shock, the President encouraged labor to make 
demands for big increases in hourly rates of pay. He ended many controls. 

Net result has been to put Mr. Truman in a box. Inflation pressures, not 
deflation pressures, remained dominant after war ended. Wage increases, which 
the President encouraged, tended to feed the inflation. Each wage increase put 
more pressure on price control, making that control more difficult. 

What Mr. Truman did was to guess wrong. After making a wrong guess, the 
President then tried to recoup by standing by a firm control of prices, but made 
that control increasingly ineffective by increasing the pressure against it with 
decisions that assured higher pay rates before production was available. 





A house almost surely will cost more to build six months from now. 

A new car is to cost more by the year end than it does now. 

A suit of clothes probably will cost more late in 1946 than at present. 
Food, however, may cost less if 1946 crops are bumper crops. 

Government is likely to cost less in 1947 than it does in 1946. 

Over all, however, the price trend is to be markedly upward. 





When it comes to other domestic situations..... 

Draft probably will be extended for six months beyond May 15. Youths of 18 
now in high school are likely to be drafted. World situation affects that. 

Universal service still seems to be improbable. 

Demobilization schedules will be met in spite of the turn in world affairs, 
but youths being drafted and drafted since war are likely to serve longer. 

War end is not likely to be declared officially for some months. Draftees 
can be held for six months beyond formal ending of the war. 








U.S. is to be forced by circumstances to keep a rather large and expensive 
military establishment in the period ahead; is not to be able to turn back to 
the prewar days of a small and relatively inexpensive Army and Navy. 

Britain, poor as she now is, plans to keep 1,200,000 under arms. 

Russia is to keep a minimum of 5,000,000 under arms, and more probably will 
have 10,000,000 or even more in service during years just ahead. 

U.S. alone is able to redress some of this power balance. 


See also pages 20, 22, 46, 67. 
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The pattern of modern merchandising 
rests on the use of fast, flexible transpor- 
tation that keeps shipments rolling to 
warehouses and stores, deliveries moving 
to customers’ homes. 


Modern merchandising is built on gasoline 


HERE is hardly a business that doesn’t depend on 
geet transportation. The dairy and bakery 
industries are built on it. Groceries, laundries and 
countless other businesses thrive on it. And ail 
business benefits when transportation is improved by 
thedevelopment of better engines and better gasoline. 


For over twenty years oil refiners have been using 
Ethyl antiknock fluid to help produce increasingly 
better gasolines. Each improvement in gasoline qual- 
ity has made possible the design of more powerful, 
more efficient engines. In turn, this combination of 
better engines and better gasolines has helped to 
lower transportation costs. 


Because fuels, engines and lubricants are so closely 
related in use and development, Ethyl engineers have 
always worked closely with the technical people of 


Vitns 


petroleum and automotive companies. Today we are 
expanding our research and service facilities still fur- 
ther so that we shall be able to offer more help than 
ever in the big, overall job of providing better, more 
economical transportation for everyone. Ethyl Corpo- 
ration, Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


~ Research - Service - Products 
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cotton fibre paper and Anni- | 
versary Bond, the 100% cotton - 4 
. fibre letterhead paper. You'll 
find actual convincing proof 
of the superiority of this out- 
standing letterhead paper in : 
this informative kit. Samples 
are included for testing and ~ 
comparison with your present _ 
letterhead paper. Write for 
your copy today. It's free. ~ 


THE WATERMARK 1S YOUR 
QUALITY GUARANTEE... 
BE SURE IT READS 
100% COTTON FIBRE — BY — 


Fox River 
\ fe 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-C S. Appleton St. © Appleton, Wis. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dy 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CAN, as a veteran of World War 


II, get priorities for materials to build a 
home costing more than $10,000 if you 
yourself plan to live in the home. Civilian 
Production Administration regulations 
make this exception in the $10,000 cost 
limit on houses to be built with the aid of 
priorities. The Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Act of 1946 requires that veterans 
be given such preference in getting mate- 
rials to build homes for themselves, regard- 
less of cost of the homes. 


YOU CAN, as a reseller of steel and 
iron products, increase your ceiling prices 
to reflect the price increases granted at 
mill levels. This markup is authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
agency finds that warehouse sellers cannot 
absorb the increases, averaging $5 a ton 
in steel-mill prices for basic steel products, 
without suffering severe hardship. 


YOU CANNOT be barred from seeking 
excess-profits tax relief for a dissolved 
corporation merely because a State law 
limits the life of a corporation to three 
years after its dissolution. A circuit court 
of appeals holds that directors of a dis- 
solved corporation still may seek relief un- 
der Section 722 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, despite such a three-year limit im- 
posed by State statute. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with a special division 
of the War Assets Corp. in buying sur- 
plus property for export. A special export 
section of the agency is being set up in 
regional offices to help exporters to buy, 
and sell abroad, quantities of Government 
surplus goods and equipment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a steel producer, set aside 
15 per cent of your tin-mill output for uses 
other than the production of containers for 
seasonal foods, drugs, etc. By this change, 
CPA modifies controls placed over tin-mill 
products and tin containers during the 
steel strike. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT safely disregard senior- 
ity provisions of your company’s union 
contract in deciding whether to lay off a 
veteran instead of a nonveteran. In the 
first ruling of a circuit court of appeals on 


and administrative decisions, 


the issue of superseniority, the decisioy 
goes against the veteran. The circuit cour 
rejects the decision of a lower court that 
the veteran should not be laid off while em. 
ployes of greater seniority are doing work 
that he could perform. 
* * * 
YOU CAN communicate with the State 


Department if you plan to file claims jp 
connection with war losses on property 








—_ 


that you own abroad. The Treasury De. 
partment explains that all such inquiries 


should go to the State Department, rather 
than to the Treasury. 


% * * 


YOU CAN now get full details from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue regarding ex. 
tension of time for payment of taxes by 
your corporation if you are expecting 4 
carry-back allowance. Regulations are is 


sued by the Bureau regarding such ex. | 


tensions and relating to tentative carry- 
back adjustments. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer, disregard 





trade-in allowances established by OPA | 


for repairable tires and tubes turned in by 


buyers of new ones. By this action, OPA | 
for the first time sets trade-in values for : 


tires. 
*% * * 


YOU CAN probably arrange to take 
your own private automobile with you if 
you are making a business trip to the 
American zone of occupied Germany. Ar- 
rangements are made through the State 
Department, which will request approval 
of the American theater commander in 
Germany. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain unlisted trading priv- 


ileges for the common stock of a registered | 


public-utility holding company even if 
no stock of the company is registered with 


the Securities and Exchange Commission. | 


This privilege is extended by SEC on the 
ground that sufficient information regard- 
ing the company already is on file. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT use natural rubber or 
natural rubber latex for experimental man- 
ufacture of rubber cements. These uses are 
prohibited by CPA in an amendment to 
its rubber order. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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FM radio receivers are more static-free and less costly—thanks to 


bing é 
/ If 
j y qi research at RCA Laboratories. 


NEW FM - noiseless as the inside of a vacuum fube! 


Now, FM, or Frequency Modulation 
reception, provides still greater free- 
dom from static and interference 
caused by storms, ignition systems, oil 


burners, and domestic appliances. 


It’s radio at its finest—making your 
living room a part of the concert hall 
itself. You’ve no idea of how marvel- 
ous music can sound over the radio 
until you hear the golden perfection 
of FM reception developed by RCA. 

Moreover, through this new RCA 
development, FM receivers can be 
made at a cost comparable to that of 
standard-band broadcast receivers. FM 





is no longer expensive! “Better things 
at lower cost” is one of the purposes 
of RCA Laboratories — where similar 
research is constantly going into all 
RCA products. 


And when you buy anything bear- 
ing the RCA Victor name —from a 
television receiver to a radio tube re- 
placement—you know you are getting 
one of the finest instruments of its kind 
that science has yet achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 








Stuart William Seeley, Manager of 
the Industry Service Laboratory, 
RCA Laboratories Division, perfect- 
ed this new FM circuit. It not only 


operates equally effectively with 
strong or weak stations, but lowers 
the cost of receivers by eliminating 
additional tubes and parts that were 
formerly considered necessary in 
Frequency Modulation receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 








Maybe you’ve thought of the 
Bell Telephone System as using 
only wires. It uses and pioneers 
in radio too. 

Through radio voice-ways it 
reaches across the seas to the 
world’s telephones. At home, 
radio waves carry your Calls 


across water barriers. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Radio links provide mobile 
telephone service for vessels ply- 
ing inland waters and for ships 
at sea. Before long, such a ser- 
vice will also be available for 
motor vehicles. 

Work is moving right ahead 
on an experimental radio relay 
system to carry Long Distance 


calls and television programs 
between New York and Boston. 
A similar system is planned 
between the cities of Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

In every case the Bell System 
uses the kind of transmission, 
wire or radio, that gives best 


service at lowest cost. 
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CONSTRUCTION-BOOM DILEMMA: 
SHORTAGES VS. HUGE DEMAND 


Priorities for Homes and Restrictions on Commercial Building 


Tightening of materials | 
controls, with trend to 
more black marketing 


A building boom is getting under way in 
spite of present uncertainties. This boom, 
in February, broke records for the month. 
Trends in March, when the real building 
season opens, still are upward. 

The boom in building is under way even 
before the rules are fixed. It moves ahead 
in face of a new federal regulation that is 
to ban nonresidential building which is not 
certified as essential. It is going on despite 
an acute shortage of building materials and 
probably explains, in part, why there is 
such a shortage. Unless checked by strikes, 
or federal interference, or supply break- 
downs, this activity will, by the year end, 
make a dent in demand. 

Priorities for building. One question 
now asked is: Who is entitled to build, and 
who will be eligible for priorities on mate- 
rials when the new rules become effective? 
Another is related to the type of building 
now going on, and what will happen to the 
various classes of construction when the 
program gets under way. 

A veteran of World War II now is in 
the most favored position. He is guaran- 
teed the highest priority on materials for a 
house in which he intends to live, no mat- 
ter what the house is to cost. This position 
is reserved for a veteran building only for 
his own use. 

Low-cost homes are next on the list. A 
superpriority is to be given on houses to 
cost no more than $6,000, and houses and 
apartments to rent for no more than $50 
a month, if the builder makes them avail- 
able to World War II veterans first. 

Moderate-cost houses, those to cost no 
more than $10,000 or rent for no more 
than $80, are next, provided they are to 
be held open to veterans for a time. Oc- 
cupying the same position are apartments 
to rent for $80 or less. 

Nonveterans wanting to build homes 
for their own use will be allowed to go 
ahead. However, they will receive no pri- 
ority assistance. 
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Higher-cost homes and _ apartments, 
those not qualifying under the cost or rent 
maximums, also will be allowed to go 
ahead, but without priorities. 

Builders with projects already under 
way are in a favorable position. The new 
priority system will recognize that nothing 
is to be gained by stopping projects al- 
ready well under construction. Thus, most 
builders who took a chance in the face 
of the new regulation will be permitted 
to continue. The essential ones will get 
priorities. 

Hotels, in many instances, will get pri- 
orities, since they help to relieve housing 
shortages. However, it will have to be 
shown that the projected hotel is badly 
needed in the area in which it is planned. 
and that it cannot easily be deferred. 


Farm buildings will rate priorities if the 
farmer can show that a silo or cow barn 
is needed to help him turn out a scarce 
product. . 

Office buildings will not be approved 
for construction or for priorities, unless 
they are to provide a considerable volume 
of needed additional employment. 

Grocery stores are to receive priority 
assistance only if they are in areas inade- 
quately served by other groceries. This re- 
quirement also will apply to restaurants, 
laundries, trade and service shops. 

Factories are to get materials if they 
will produce scarce building materials 
or other items that are acutely scarce. 
A builder may rate priorities if he can 
show that the factory will provide needed 
employment opportunities. If the new 
plant is to require few of the 
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—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 


scarce materials needed for 
residential building, its 
chances will be improved. 

Public works will have to 
satisfy the requirement of es- 
sentiality. Few public build- 
ings, except schools, are to 
be erected. Such projects as 
street and highway improve- 
ments are to be given favor- 
able consideration. 

Sewers will get priorities, 
as will other public and pri- 
vate projects designed to fur- 
ther public health or safety. 

Theaters are to receive 
little consideration for priori- 
ties or even for building ap- 
proval. This applies to other 
places of entertainment such 
as night clubs, race tracks, 
ball parks and bowling alleys. 

Repairs and_ alterations 
also are to be curtailed, but 
not severely. Projects to cost 
less than the specified amount 
will be allowed to go ahead, 
but probably will get no pri- 
orities. Many of the more ex- 
pensive repairs will qualify 
as necessary to health and 
safety. Alterations to result 
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in accommodations for additional families 
will get priorities. 

That is the outlook for individual build- 
ers. It leaves the question of what is going 
on now in the various classes of building, 
and what is going to happen to this pat- 
tern if the new program is carried out as 
planned. 

Residéntial building, not including 
farm dwellings, accounted for $210,000,000 
of a total of $569,000,000 spent in Febru- 
ary on construction. This is considerably 
higher than any other February since 1939, 
when monthly data first became available. 
It is more than double the figure for last 
August and more than five times the level 
of a year ago. 

If Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt's 
goal of 1,200,000 dwellings started this 
year is to be realized, residential building 
will have to increase to a rate of $620,000,- 
000 a month by next October. That is more 
than four times the February rate. 

Even with drastic reductions in nonresi- 
dential construction, this will require big 
increases in the output of building mate- 
rials this year. Some examples are an 80 
per cent increase over December, 1945, for 
lumber, a 70 per cent increase for brick, a 
125 per cent jump for cast-iron soil pipe 
and a 250 per cent increase for cast-iron 
radiation. In addition, greatly expanded 
output will be required for clay sewer pipe, 
structural tile, gypsum lath, bathtubs and 
millwork. 
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Industrial construction, of the private 
sort, accounted for $146,000,000 of Febru- 
ary expenditures. This also ranks high in 
records for the month. It is 83 per cent 
above the level of last August and more 
than two and one-half times the expendi- 
tures in February, 1945. 

Under the new program, 
building is to be reduced sharply. 


industrial 
In the 





—Acme 
HOUSING EXPEDITER WYATT 
e.. the boom didn’t wait for rules 


second quarter of 1946 it is to be cut back 
to 90 per cent of the first-quarter level, 
in the third quarter to 70 per cent, and in 
the last quarter to 35 per cent. Restriction 
of this class of construction to no more 
than $35,000,000 a month next autumn 
and winter is to leave little but the most 
essential projects continuing. 

Commercial construction in February 
accounted for expenditures totaling $92,. 
000,000, more than double the rate in any 
other February since 1939. This is three 
times the rate last August and six times 
the rate a year ago. 

The new program calls for a cutback in 
commercial building in the second quarter 
to 90 per cent of the first-quarter level, to 
7@ per cent in the third quarter and to 
about 30 per cent in the fimal quarter, 
This would allow for only $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 a month of trade, service and 
related building late in 1946. 

The program. The Government’s hous- 
ing program, after Congress gets through 
with it, is likely to provide for little more 
than diversion of scarce materials into low- 
cost homes for veterans and ceiling prices on 
new homes. Nonresidential building is to be 
banned unless it is certified as essential and 
nondeferrable. Much of the approved con- 
struction then will get priority aid. 

Price ceilings on existing homes are 
not in prospect. Congress is likely to pass 
the Patman bill with a provision for ceil- 
ing prices on new homes. Even without 
this, new homes planned for sale and not 
shown to be worth the planned cost may 
be denied priorities. — 

Subsidies to encourage the output of 
scarce building materials also are not likely 
to be approved by Congress. Instead, fur- 
ther price relief probably will be granted 
for key materials. When this oceurs it will 
be even more difficult to put up houses of 
$10,000 and less in high-cost areas. 

Controls on materials are to be even 
more complete than now. Instead of set- 
ting aside 50 per cent of the supplies of 
scarce items for filling priority orders, the 
new regulation is to reserve at least 60 to 
75 per cent of most of these, perhaps con- 
siderably more than that for a few. Part 
of the meager supplies are to be left free 
for use in projects that are permitted, but 
not given priorities. 

Black markets thus may be stimulated. 
Construction and repair work that is al 
lowed to go ahead without priorities may 
have to depend in large part on illegal sup- 
ply sources. 

The end results, if the program is car- 
ried through as planned, are to be these: 
Veterans are to get more, and less costly, 
homes. Few nonveterans are to be able to 
build homes for their own use. Most per- 
sons wanting to build commercial or indus- 
trial structures will have to wait for many 
months. The pattern of construction in 
this country is to be radically changed for 
a long time. 
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STEPS TO HALT SOVIET ADVANCE: 
HOW FAR U.S. IS READY TO GO 


Present Phase of Note Writing, Loan Discussion and UNO Pressure 


Unpreparedness of American 
people and military forces 
to fight another war now 


This country now is to try to get 
“tough” with the Russians. There is to be 
no further effort at present to placate 
Russia with concessions. The Russian Gov- 
ernment is to be called to account for 
what appear to be violations of past agree- 
ments, or for actions that conflict with 
fundamental American interests. 

Investigation discloses, however, that 
actual U.S. plans for being tough are 
rather vague. The U.S. Army, Air Forces 
and Navy are disintegrating and in no 
position to fight Russia at this time. Wins- 
ton Churchill has proposed a _ military 
alliance of the United States and Britain 
to counter Russia, but this proposal has 
failed to spark immediate support, either 
in Britain or in the United States. Force 
is not now seriously considered as a basis 
for “toughness.” 

Steps short of force. Several measures 
are being taken or planned. 

Note writing is to serve as the first step 
in the new policy. One note protests Rus- 
sia’s failure to withdraw all of her troops 
from Iran by March 2, as she promised to 
do, and asks her to withdraw them without 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY BYRNES 
Force is not now considered... 
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further delay. Another note asks Russia 
to explain what she means by removing 
industrial machinery from Manchuria and 
by seeking joint control with China of 
Manchurian industries, before a repara- 
tions agreement. That note reiterates the 
American interest in maintaining an “open 
door” to trade with China. This country 
has just gone through a war with Japan 
to maintain that open door, and now there 
is a new threat that it will be closed. Other 
notes have been written or are to be writ- 
ten on other issues. Russia, however, has 
been slow to react to notes in the past. 

A loan of $1,000,000,000 is being dan- 
gled before Russia, too. The element of 
toughness enters into conditions that may 
be attached to this offer. Russia would need 
te co-operate with the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the World Bank, the World 
Food Organization and other international 
agencies, to get this loan. Again, Russia’s 
past performance throws doubt on the 
idea that a loan of this size can persuade 
her to make more than minor changes in 
her program, although she has not sent 
observers to the International Monetary 
Conference at Savannah. 

United Nations pressure is seen as giv- 
ing a somewhat brighter prospect of ex- 
erting leverage upon Russia. When the 
Security Council reconvenes in New York 
City on March 21, the Iran question is 
certain to be brought up, if Russia has 
not settled it to the satisfaction of the 
Iranian Government in the meantime. 
Also, the U.S. may bring up Manchuria. 

If Russia really wants the United Na- 
tions Organization to work, and cares 
about her standing before the world, pres- 
sure of this kind could prove effective. 
But if Russia decides to go her own way 
regardless, she might choose to leave the 
Organization or be expelled from it, rather 
than modify her course. Such an outcome 
would be the equivalent of a break, and 
probably would precipitate a very tense 
situation in the world. Officials foresee a 
possible wrecking of UNO if the present 
strain gets worse, but they do not expect 
it to come immediately. 

An alliance of the U.S. and Britain, 
as proposed by Mr. Churchill, soon might 
become a reality if UNO should break up, 
although first reactions by members of 
Congress indicate that, under present con- 
ditions, the American public does not favor 
a tie-up of this kind. The general view is 





that such an alliance would divide the 
world into two camps, one led by the U.S. 
and Britain, and the opposing camp led 
by Russia. On this point, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes has said: “The 
United States wishes to maintain friendly 
relations with all nations and exclusive 
arrangements with no nation.” 

Other alliances probably would have to 
be sought by the U.S. all over the world, if 
Russia should come to be regarded as an 
enemy. This would involve the extension 
of U.S. commercial air lines abroad and 
big-scale lending and investing, to develop 
backward countries and prove to them that 
their standard of living could be raised 
faster with U.S. help than with Russian. 
To make this program possible, Congress 
would have to show much more interest 
in foreign lending than now is the case. 

Rearmament by the U.S. naturally 
would follow. Bases encircling Russia 
would have to be fortified, and a new 
Lend-Lease program would be needed, to 
arm this nation’s allies. Some moves of 
this kind already are being made by the 
United States. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall is in China, helping to 
organize a new and unified Chinese Army. 
The U.S. is preparing to give China the 
nucleus of a Navy. In Saudi Arabia, close 
to the Persian Gulf and within bombing 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


THE KID GLOVES ARE OFF 
«+. as a basis for toughness 
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—Pease in Newark Evening News 


THE BIG QUESTIONS 


distance of Russia’s oil wells at Baku, the 
U.S. has been granted an air base, with 
military rights good for three years. In 
the North Atlantic, this country is press- 
ing for a permanent base in Iceland. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. Navy is conducting 
maneuvers in Arctic waters off Greenland, 
and the U.S. Army and Air Forces are 
testing out methods of warfare in North- 
ern Canada. A show of American strength 
is being made in the Mediterranean as the 
battleship Missouri takes the body of the 
late Turkish Ambassador back to Turkey. 

This is far from a complete program of 
military preparedness against Russia, how- 
ever. A real, all-out program would in- 
volve reversal of the demobilization now 
going on, as well as more high taxes, ad- 
ditions to the public debt, and a re- 
sumption of tight controls. The U.S. pub- 
lic at present appears to be in no mood 
for such a program. 

A break in relations with Russia 
might come eventually and would be a 
formality if preceded by the other steps 
described. Its main effect, if taken early, 
would be to bar from this country all 
Russian agents attached to the Russian 
Embassy and consulates. Similar action 
would be urged on U.S. allies. Such a 
break is not even being considered now. 

War with Russia would be the possible 
end result of a policy of toughness. But 
Britain and Russia both are nearly ex- 
hausted from the war they have just 
fought against Germany, and their people 
are not anxious to fight another war now. 
War psychology in the United States has 
evaporated. Therefore, unless this country 
is the victim of a direct attack, as at Pearl 
Harbor, war with Russia is not considered 
an immediate prospect. 

All these are actual or possible steps in- 
volved in the process of getting tough 
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that the United States now has begun, 
with the writing of notes to Russia. 

Most tangible step in that direction 
yet proposed is the military alliance with 
Britain. Here is what Mr. Churchill pro- 
poses: 

Joint use of bases by the navies and air 
forces of both countries. 

Weapons and manuals of instruction 
identical or similar. 

Officers and cadets interchanged at 
colleges. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff to be 
continued, so as to give a “common study 
of potential dangers.” 

Defense agreements to include not only 
the United States and Canada, but also 
the other British dominions. 











Mr. Churchill points out that joint use 
of bases would “perhaps double the mo- 
bility of the American Navy and Air 
Force,” and might lead to important f.- 
nancial savings. He says that eventually 
the two countries might adopt a common 
citizenship, but he is not urging this now, 

Some Navy and Air Forces officials are 
inclined to favor the Churchill plan, be- 
cause of its obvious military advantages, 
but members of Congress seem deterred 
by its political implications. The latter ob- 
ject that this country would not be given 
a voice in running the British Empire and 
yet would have to come to the aid of 
Britain whenever her colonial policies led 
to trouble. Also, there is objection on the 
ground that such an alliance would 
alienate Russia and be contrary to the 
spirit of the UNO. 

An alternative course is favored by 
some of President Truman’s advisers, who 
hold that the proposal of Mr. Churchill 
would lead ultimately to war. This alterna- 
tive would consist of one more attempt 
by the United States to get a complete 
understanding with Russia, including an 
agreement on limiting armaments, control 
of atomic energy, mutual exchange of news 
and information on a friendly basis, and 
elimination of rivalry in getting control of 
strategic spots. 

The choice of which road to take seems 
to lie with Mr. Truman. For the present, 
at least, he and Mr. Byrnes are taking the 
road of being “tough.” But their tough- 
ness at this stage is limited to “talking 
tough” and does not extend to “acting 
tough.” In other words, what Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Byrnes are doing is in line with 
the advice of Senator Vandenberg—that 
the way to get along with the Russians is 
to speak as plainly as the Russians do. 


—Acme 


CHINESE DEMONSTRATORS BEFORE THE SOVIET EMBASSY 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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GINATION “ 


By studying the human body, our engineers learn how to design better cars for you 


Imagination looks at a person 
and sees how to make a car 
easier to drive; it watches 
arms and legs, eyes and 
muscles, and sees how 


to build better cars for you. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation designs cars to 
fit the needs and habits of the 


people who will drive them. 








Your body is one thing even the best 
engineers can’t change. 

That’s why our engineers start with 
the natural needs and limitations of 
people when designing Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


Spurred on by creative imagination, 
they were the first to think of design- 
ing a car to ride with a motion natural 
and restful to your body. This revo- 
lutionized automobile design and made 
even long drives comfortable. 


The same idea of design led to other 
pioneering improvements on our cars 
... Floating Power that forms a cradle 


AR DESIGN 


HOW IT BENEFITS YOU 
LES 





of rubber in which the engine is bal- 
anced—New-Type Hydraulic Brakes 
and gvyrol Fluid Drive that reduce 
driving ‘effort to the natural human 
comfort range. It redesigned our cars 
to eliminate eye-strain, to reduce 
fatiguing noises, to seat you restfully. 

The most important improvements 
in comfort, safety—and even beauty 
—have grown out of this kind of car 
design. From the same people and 
imagination that conceived it come 
the good new things of our 1946 cars. 
REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! ... The music of 


Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P. M., EST. 


| Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products * MOPAR Parts and Accessories 





BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION — GENERAL OFFICES — LAFAYETTE BUILDING — DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Designers and Fabricators—ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM e BRASS ¢ AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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OUR RISING UNEMPLOYMENT 


7,500,000 Job Hunters by Autumn to Find Industries Shorthanded 


Expectation of fairly even 
labor supply and demand 
when full output returns 


A mystery is developing in this country 
over the unemployment situation. This 
mystery is the result of contradictory fig- 
ures now being issued by official sources on 
the number of workers out of jobs. 

The conflict is in these figures: 

The Census Bureau estimates that there 
were 2,700,000 persons looking for jobs in 
February. This estimate is based on a sam- 
pling of 25,000 families in various parts of 
the country. 

Other Government agencies report 
that approximately 3,500,000 persons were 
drawing or applying for unemployment 
compensation during the same period be- 
cause they could not find suitable jobs. 
These consisted of 2,219,000 nonveterans 
and 1,281,000 veterans. 

Actual unemployment. Here is a dis- 
parity suggesting that 800,000 more work- 
ers were out of jobs than the official un- 
employment estimates showed. Actually, 
when other factors are considered, 
the disparity probably is consider- 


Another 3,000,000 veterans are sched- 
uled for release from the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps by September. Of these, ap- 
proximately 500,000 will go to college. 
That leaves an additional 2,500,000 in the 
labor market in the next few months. 

Withdrawals from the labor market 
are expected to amount to about 1,000,000 
at the same time that veterans are enter- 
ing the market. This million is made up 
largely of women and young and old men, 
many of whom already have left their jobs. 

Added up, and with allowances made 
for the million workers retiring from jobs, 
the figures suggest that industry will be 
called upon to absorb about 7,500,000 per- 
sons by September if the country is to 
have full employment. 

This does not mean that 7,500,000 work- 
ers will be out of jobs at any one time dur- 
ing that period, since many now unem- 
ployed will have gone to work in the mean- 
time. It does indicate, however, that there 
is to be an ample supply of labor to meet 
all needs for this year. 

Labor shortages. Despite the labor 
surplus that is indicated by unemploy- 
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ment-compensation figures, shortages still 
exist in a number of areas and industries. 
Workers are not yet available in all parts 
of the country. Many veterans are refusing 
to return to their old jobs because they 
have learned new skills in the services and 
are seeking better-paying jobs than they 
had before. Others find they do not have 
the skills required to fill jobs that are avail- 
able, and are taking training courses to 
learn new skills. Low-paying jobs are prov- 
ing unattractive in a period of high living 
costs, both to veterans and to war workers 
who have grown accustomed to high wages. 
The result is a nation-wide labor disloca- 
tion that will take months to adjust. 
“Help wanted.” Certain major indus- 
tries can be expected to absorb large num- 
bers of workers. A few such industries are: 
Construction will provide jobs for hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, both in the 
building trades and in industries produc- 
ing building materials. Demand here 
should increase rapidly during the year. 
Agriculture still is troubled with labor 
shortages, although the situation is im- 
proving. Farmers will hire many workers 
who find it impossible to get higher- 
paying jobs in industry. 





ably greater, so that the unemploy- 
ment picture now and in the next 
few months looks more like this: 

An estimated 2,000,000 vet- 
erans, recently discharged from the 
service, are not yet in the labor mar- 
ket. Some are vacationing, some are 
exploring all job possibilities before 
returning to work, and others are on 
terminal leave. These 2,000,000, 
added to the 3,500,000 on unemploy- 
ment-compensation ‘rolls, raise the 
total to around 5,500,000. 

Only three of every five persons 
in the working force are eligible for 
any type of unemployment compen- 
sation. Others who are eligible have 
not worked long enough to build up 
compensation credits. Still others 
have exhausted their compensation 
payments for this year and will not 
be eligible for further compensation 
until 1947. These groups easily could 
add another 500,000 persons to the 
current unemployment rolls 

This suggests that perhaps 6,000,- 
000 men and women now are out of 
work, instead of the 2,700,000 offi- 
cially listed as unemployed. 

Later outlook. The figures, how- 
ever, do not take into account the 
men still to be discharged from the 
armed services. 





The Unemployed: 


2,700,000 


UNEMPLOYED 








NNN a allyusingays tn 


3,900,000 





Coal mining still needs men. Vet- 
erans who formerly worked in the 
mines are showing a tendency to 


LISTED FOR look for more attractive work, but 

ail J UNEMPLOYMENT many will go back as the situation 
Statistical Paradox BENEFITS tightens elsewhere. 

g 3 Retail trades and services, long 


in need of help, can absorb many 
workers. The same is true of textiles 
and other low-paying industries. 
Realignment of the labor force 
is what the country is witnessing, 
rather than the severe postwar un- 
employment that many had predict- 
ed. Labor shortages continue to exist 
in the midst of a plentiful over-all 
supply of workers. Veterans are 
choosing their jobs carefully. Of the 
10,600,000 veterans discharged to 
date, about one in four has applied 
for unemployment compensation. 
Many drop these claims before draw- 
ing checks, and most draw compen- 
sation for only five to seven weeks. 
All of this leads to the conclusion 
that there is to be no over-all labor 
shortage, once the strike wave has 
passed and industry gets into serious 
production. A fairly even balance 
between labor supply and labor de- 
mand is indicated for 1946 and 1947, 
with unemployment limited to a 
rather low floating supply of labor. 
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OUTLOOK FOR PRICE CONTROL: 
RESTRICTIONS ON OPA’S POWER 


Moves to Meet Complaints That Present Policies Hinder Production 


Prospect of extending 
agency to mid-1947 after 
changes are made in law 


The future pattern of price control is 
beginning to take shape in -Congress. It 
now seems certain that the Office of Price 
Administration is to be kept alive a year 
beyond its present expiration date, June 
30. But it is likely to surrender a part of 
its present broad powers over all produc- 
tion, prices and profits. 

Final decision Congress makes will be 
of utmost importance to businessmen now 
trying to plan ahead through the rest of 
this year and the first half of 1947. But 
that decision is months away. Congress is 
in a’mood to move siowly. It may be as 
late as June before the future course of 
price control is fixed. 

Meanwhile, OPA, under its new Admin- 
istrator, Paul Porter, is to continue to talk 
and act tough on prices. In most cases 
profits are going to have to absorb the cost 
of higher wages. The Administration be- 
lieves that less than 40 of the 900 OPA- 
controlled industries are entitled to price 
relief after raising wages under the new 
wage-price formula. The others are to be 
forced, if possible, to squeeze higher pay 
rolls out of profit margins, or to seek relief 
on a hardship basis, company by company. 

Changes are in 
after June 30. A coalition of Democrats 
and Republicans in both branches of Con- 
gress now is gathering strength to fight the 
Administration. This coalition has had 
strong influence in the past. Now it is will- 
ing to let OPA live another year only if 
OPA can be made to change its ways. 

Full production as the No. 1 aim of 
price control may be written into the new 
act as the legislative intent of Congress. 
That would mean OPA must do every- 
thing within reason, including easing price 
restraints, to get all industry into maxi- 
mum production as quickly as posible. 

Cost absorption, by which each seller 
of a product is required, by narrowing 
profits, to take up some share of the in- 
crease in production costs, may be banned. 

Profits per manufactured unit may be 
ordered by fixing a definite rate of return 
above current, going production costs, 
rather than using a theoretical cost figure 
arrived at by averaging out the cost ex- 
perience of a 12-month period. 
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prospect, however, 


Decontrol. Congress may insist on a 
change that will force OPA to liquidate 
itself. Under this provision, industries 
would be freed of price controls auto- 
matically, once they reach 75 per cent of 
the production attained in a “normal” 
base period. To assure full production be- 
fore control powers pass out, the base or 
“normal” period probably will be fixed to 
include some of the war-production years. 

Exemptions. OPA may be ordered to 
exempt industries and individuals from 


price controls as soon as the acute demand 

for their products has been satisfied. The 

House Postwar Planning Committee now 
5 

is urging this and other provisions for in- 





THE 


tended one year without change. |}; 
spokesmen claim the law is flexible enough 
to shape policy to changing needs. 

The job is a big one. OPA now is han. 





dling 500 to 700 price-relief requests daily. 
Practically all of them are from individual 
firms, and most of the decisions yield g 
little on price. Thus, while the talk remains 
firm, prices are being permitted to inch up, 
Speed-up has been ordered within the 
agency, partly to prove that the present : 
setup can handle the difficult job of trang. 
tion price control. Expediters now are in- 
vestigating all price cases that have been 
pending 30 days or more. Orders are to 
dispose of them unless the issues are rad- 


—Acme 


PRESIDENT AT THE CONTROLS 


. . . resisted a major overhauling 


clusion in the new price-control law. The 
Committee, after a long study of recon- 
version problems, has concluded the price- 
control power should be kept alive through 
June 30, 1947. But it wants definite stand- 
ards set now which will assure removal of 
price restraints “as rapidly as practicable.” 

Even if none of these changes is written 
into the law specifically, OPA can be ex- 
pected to pay attention to congressional 
sentiment rather than run the risk of hav- 
ing its appropriations restricted. 

The Administration is determined, 
however, to resist a major overhauling of 
OPA. It wants the present pricing law ex- 


i 
ically out of line with the over-all policy. | 


Most individual price-adjustment cases are 
handled within three weeks of the time 
they are filed, but that does not mean 
they are disposed of finally. 

Priority system now is operating with 
the intention of giving urgent price cases 
first consideration. It works this way: 

No. 1 priority goes to a veteran in bus: 
ness. In most cases this is a small enter- 





prise, and the price adjustment is handled 
by an OPA local office without the neces 
sity of coming to Washington. 

No. 2 priority goes to makers of new 
products. These have no past profit exper 
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ence upon which prices can be fixed. So 
the prices are fixed on a basis of theoretical 
costs after samples have been inspected. 
This figure is adjusted to actual costs after 
several months of production experience. 

No. 3 priority goes to so-called “hard- 
ship cases.” firms that show they cannot 
operate at a profit under the existing price 
arrangement. 

No. 4 priority goes to “bottleneck in- 
dustries” where a delay in pricing might 
hold up work in some major industry. 

Complaints. Objectors to the present 
OPA system say that the above arrange- 
ments look good on paper, but that they 
are not working out. 

Red tape. They cite cases where “ac- 
tion” simply means that a price applica- 
tion has been sent back for more informa- 
tion. The product, meanwhile, is kept off 
the market until priced, even though it 
may be essential to another industry. 

Inconsistencies are pointed out in so- 
called feeder industries. For example, auto- 
motive parts are taken out from under 
price control. Locomotive parts remain un- 
der price control. In some instances the 


























—Holland in Knoxville Journal 


WOULD ONE FLOOD ... 


present price is too low to cover the cost of 
production, so business stands still in two 
industries because of the price in one. 

Squeeze. One major manufacturer who 
has gone the full way with the Administra- 
tion by granting wage increases and going 
into production at present ceilings now is 
losing about $100,000 a day because the 
ceiling is lower than present production 
costs. OPA contends, however, that this is 
a temporary situation that will disappear 
once the industry gets into full production, 
which will reduce unit costs. 

Price pyramids. There are instances 
where prices are fixed for an industry be- 
fore they are settled for second industries 
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—Harris & Ewing 
OPA‘S PORTER 
... firm talk, inching prices 


supplying the first industry. The secondary 
industry has not yet adjusted wages. Once 
it does, it may get a higher price. That 
will boost the costs of the first industry, 
throw the original price structure out of 
line and force it to make a second trip 
through the price-adjustment routine. 

Piecemeal pricing. Most reconversion 
pricing, so far, has been for individual 
products. In only one instance, that of 
steel, has an industry-wide price adjust- 
ment been made to take up the cost of 
higher wages. There will be others. Coal is 
one. It will be treated as it was during the 
war, when each wage increase brought a 
price increase. But such industries as food 
processing, textiles and clothing cannot ex- 
pect new price increases to cover higher 
wages under present Administration plans. 
Profits will be expected to absorb the 
higher wage costs for them. 

Solutions. Thus, with pressures coming 
from some segments of business on the one 
hand, and from the Administration on the 
other, Congress appears sharply divided on 
the future of over-all price policy. The 
final solution still is weeks away. Some 
members of Congress and’ many business 
executives, however, are giving serious 
study to suggestions like the following: 

Self-pricing is advocated. Under this 
system, manufacturers would compute 
their own costs and profits and fix their 
own prices, then go into production im- 
mediately and put their products out on 
a competitive market. 








Veto. Under this arrangement, OPA, 
instead of having over-all control of all 
prices, would retain a veto power to crack 
down on individuals it considered to be out 
of line. 

Dead line for removing all price con- 
trols would be fixed soon for some future 
date, in line with this plan. That would 
tend to remove the confusion and uncer- 
tainties resulting from the absence of a 
fixed termination of price controls. 

Immediate profits would ‘be assured, 
through another suggestion, by adding one 
third to OPA’s present earnings standard, 
which is based on an industry’s average re- 
turn for the 1936-39 period. The plan 
would base price adjustments on actual 
costs experienced in the most recent busi- 
ness quarter, and take into consideration 
wage increases, regardless of whether the 
increases had prior approval from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Outcome. With all these things now 
under consideration by a Congress whose 
members, many of them at least, are un- 
happy with today’s OPA, the future of 
price controls for 1946 and the first half 

















—White in Akron Beacon Journal 


.. . LEAD TO ANOTHER? 


of 1947 can be charted to some extent: 

Price and rent controls will be extended 
through June, 1947, as the Administration 
wants. But, in the case of prices, Congress 
may step in and insist the emphasis be 
shifted to assure full production. That 
could force the narrowing of price controls 
until they remain only on essential cost- 
of-living items such as food, clothing and 
household goods. 

Meanwhile, under the Administration’s 
firm price line, some more adjustments will 
be made in prices to offset wage increases. 
But the rise in the cost of general com- 
modities may be held under 10 per cent by 
the end of the year. 
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Executives’ Lower Net Incomes: 


Inroads of Taxes on Salaries 
Government's Problem of Attracting Top Officials to Washington 


Belief that some lowering 
of levies might encourage 
enterprise and production 


At this taxpaying time, attention again 
is drawn to the effect of high tax rates on 
operations of industry and Government. 
The Administration finds income taxes to 
be a handicap to efforts to get and hold 
capable men, while industry complains 
that high taxes discourage executives from 
accepting heavier responsibilities. 

In industry, the problem centers on top 
executives with incomes that run to six 
figures. Albert J. Browning, Director of the 
Office of Domestic Commerce, suggests 
that lower surtaxes on salaries above 
$10,000 might produce more work and 
more production. In Government service, 
where $10,000 is practically top pay, the 
problem is to maintain an experienced 
staff in the face of business competition. 

O. Max Gardner, a former Governor of 
North Carolina, is leaving a Washington 
Jaw practice to take a key position in 
solving this problem. As Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, he will play an important 
role in finding the delicate balance where 
taxes will bring enough revenue to keep 
an expensive Government afloat and still 
bear gently enough on business and _ in- 
dustry to stimulate enterprise. 

Tasks ahead of the new Under Secre- 


tary, as second man in the Treasury, will 
be concerned with handling the Govern- 
ment’s $279,000,000,000 debt, with a 
budget of at least $25,000,000,000, with 
the level of interest rates, and with all 
other activities of a department that 
ranges from printing and minting money 
to supervising national banks. For this 
work he gets $10,000 a year. And taxes, for 
a man with a wife but no other depend- 
ents, will reduce this salary to $8,138. The 
same salary before the war, when living 
expenses were less, would have been 
$9,635 after tax payments. 

All Government officials face the 
same problems as Mr. Gardner, 

The President, with $75,000 a year, will 
have $37,950, after taxes, as compensation 
for the most important job in the country. 
In 1939, taxes left $52,250 out of a presi- 
dential salary, and before 1933 no tax was 
applied on the Chief Executive’s pay. Back 
in the term of William Howard Taft, a 
President could save $25,000 of his $75,000 
salary. 

Cabinet officers, charged with manag- 
ing departments that dwarf most private 
industries, are paid $15,000, and taxes re- 
duce this to $11,950 for a man with a wife 
and two children. The fact that taxes left 
$14,342 out of a prewar Cabinet salary is 
an indication of what wartime tax in- 
creases have done to incomes. 

The size of taxes on Government in- 

comes, and comparable 
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private incomes, is shown 
on page 23. It explains 
why Government sala- 
ries often fail to attract 
or keep competent men, 
and why business execu- 
tives frequently get com- 
pany stock at low prices, 
generous expense ac- 
counts and other forms 
of compensation in ad- 
dition to salaries. 

The tax load and 
Mr. Gardner’s position 
also. explain another 
growing trend in select- 
ing Government officials. 
Mr. Gardner is a man of 
independent means who 
can afford to accept an 
official salary and _ still 
live comfortably. He has 








CHEF'S SPECIAL 
Taxes continue a major item... 
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lots of company in the 
present Administration. 
Men like Navy Secre- 





tary Forrestal, Assistant Secretaries of 
State Clayton and Benton, Stabilization 
Director Bowles and Housing Administra- 
tor Wyatt have private incomes with 
which to meet the high cost of official 
living in Washington. 

The prestige that goes with high public 
office and the desire to perform public 
service are attractions that compensate 
for the low salaries offered, but the present 
state of salaries and taxes causes many a 
man to think twice before he accepts a 
Government position without outside in- 
come. That is the case with Senators and 
Representatives as well as Government 
executives. 

Members of Congress, in fact, are far 
from well off on their salaries of $10,000 a 
year. A Congressman with a wife, and two 
children to educate, has only $8,423 to 
spend after taxes, compared with $9,723 
before the war. On that income, a Con- 
gressman must maintain a home in Wash- 
ington, where rents are high, and a resi- 
dence in his State or district, and in 31 
States he must pay an additional State 
income tax. 

Campaign expenses, moreover, are a con- 
siderable item for most members, many of 
whom must spend up to half their annual 
salaries to win re-election. For Represen- 
tatives, this expense arises every two years, 
while Senators have to face these costs 
enly once in six years. There is, thus, little 


—Harris & Ewing 


WASHINGTON WORKERS 
«in the middle-income group 
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—Carlisle in New York Tribune 


TIME RUNNETH OUT 


. «where would the delicate balance be found? 


occasion for surprise when Congressmen 
resign to accept higher-paying posts in 
private industry, or better-paid offices in 
States or cities. 

The answer suggested for this problem 
is to make Government salaries more at- 
tractive. Thus, President Truman suggests 
‘25,000 for Cabinet officers, $30,000 for 
Supreme Court justices, $20,000 for Con- 
eressmen and as much as $15,000 for career 
men in top administrative positions. In 
addition, the President proposes a 20 per 
cent pay raise all along the line for Gov- 
einment employes. 

The La Follette-Monroney committee, 
appointed to draft a reorganization plan 
for Congress, also suggests salary increases 
as one means of improving operations. 
This group proposes raising a Congress- 
ran’s pay from $10,000 to $15,000, and a 
50 per cent hike for employes of Congress. 

Higher salaries, however, are only a par- 
tial answer to the tax problem, because 
the higher compensation goes, the heavier 
becomes the tax burden. A $10,000° in- 
case in the pay of a Supreme Court jus- 
tce would amount to only around $5,000 
after taxes. The $10,000 Government ad- 
ministrator would gain about $3,500 after 
taxes if his salary went to $15,000. 

Industry already is discovering the pres- 
sue of taxes on executives. The $25,000-a- 
year head of a firm is only slightly better 
off than one who was paid $15,000 before 
the war. Also, to obtain the prewar income 
of a $50,000-a-year executive, the $25,000, 
a-year man now would have to treble his 
salary, instead of doubling it. Many execu- 
tives, according to Mr. Browning, tend to 
believe that such rewards are not worth 
the effort any more. 

The Government's problem of taxes 
and their effect on compensation, there- 
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—Harris & Ewing 


MESSRS. VINSON, SNYDER, GARDNER 


fore, is only slightly more acute than the 
same problem for industry. The condition 
which the Treasury faces, and which the 
new Under Secretary will be asked to help 
change, is to soften the burden of taxes 
on enterprise, and this task bumps up 
against the hard fact that Government 
now is expensive and will remain. 

Almost all tax-reform programs call for 
lower levies on corporate profits and lower 
surtaxes on upper-bracket incomes as in- 
centives to investment and business expan- 
sion. Few proposals urge more than a top 
surtax of 65 per cent on incomes above 
$100,000 a year, compared with a prevail- 
ing 91 per cent levy on incomes above 
$200,000. These recommendations are 





OFFICIALS’ TAX LOAD 


Except for the President. who has a 
wife and one child, Government salaries 
are figured here on the basis of a wile 
and two other dependents. After-tax in- 
comes of persons from bureau chiefs down 
are calculated for the prewar period on 
the lower salaries they drew then. Even 
though these civil service employes have 
had raises, taxes now leave them less 
money than before the war except in the 
tax-[ree lower brackets. 


Left for 
Present Spending 
Office Salary This 
Prewar Year 
President $75,000 $52,250 $37.950 


Supreme Court 20.000 18,874 15 060 
Cabinet 15,000 14,342 11,950 
Under Secretary 10,000 9.723 8,423 
Congressman 10.000 9.723 8,423 
Bureau Chief 9800 8.796 S874 
Top Lawyer 9.012 8.080 7.689 
Collector of 

Internal Revenue 7,962 7,121 6.876 
Section Chief 6.230 5580 5.515 
File Clerk 2,562 2,222 2,562 

















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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made as a means of encouraging the 
wealthy portion of the population to risk 
its capital and thereby to encourage the 
volume of business activity needed to 
maintain high employment. 

At the other end of the income scale, a 
number of tax policies, including the policy 
indorsed by the Treasury, also suggest 
lower rates or no rates at all. This pro- 
gram is advanced as a means of encourag- 
ing consumption by the mass of the people 
—a condition that is supposed to encour- 
age investment by the rich as well. 

The middle-income groups, however, 
are caught in the squeeze, and that squeeze 
affects most of the better-paid white-col- 
lar workers and the bulk of the country’s 
executives in both business and industry. 
No tax plan has been advanced that can 
find a way of bringing tax burdens on 
middle-bracket incomes to a level that 
even approaches prewar levels. 

In fact, no tax-reform program that now 
is getting attention contemplates raising 
much more than $25,000,000,000 in reve- 
nue a year, and it is questionable whether 
federal expenditures will drop to that level. 
The President’s budget for the next fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1947, calls for an 
outlay of $35,860,000,000, and that period 
gives every promise of being a booming 
peacetime 12 months, with industrial out- 
put and pay rolls at record heights. 

The outlook; thus, is that the nation’s 
middle class is to be forced to adjust itself 
to a long period of high taxes. Prospects 
for tax reductions much below those al- 
ready approved are dim, unless unbal- 
anced budgets are to become a permanent 
part of the Government’s financial opera- 
tions. The annual income tax, in fact, 
promises to become a major item in the 
living costs of middle-income groups. 
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PLAN FOR REMAKING CONGRESS: 
COMING FIGHT AGAINST CHANGE 


Prospect That Committee Chairmen Will Battle Cut in Their Number 


Hesitation to accept highly 
paid assistants, or to favor 
a raise in an election year 


Congress is studying a plan for making 
some mild changes in its ways of doing 
things. The plan grew out of a year’s in- 
quiry into criticism of congressional pro- 
cedure. A joint committee of Congress 
made the study. It brought in its report at 
the end of a filibuster, and at a time when 
pressure blocs are ripping Administration 
measures apart. Now. a good share of the 
plan is in a fair way toward becoming a 
victim of the system it seeks to correct. 

Mindful of the opposition that would lie 
ahead in Congress, the Joint Committee 
on Organization held its recommendations 
to what critics of the present system speak 
of as a “bare minimum” of the changes 
that are needed. The report ignored such 
sore spots as filibusters, the power of the 
House Rules Committee, and a seniority 
system that plumps into committee chair- 
manships men of long service, regardless of 
ability. These “sacred cows” of Congress 
were left untouched. 

What the Committee produced under 
the leadership of Senator Robert M. La 
Follette. the Wisconsin Progressive, and 
Representative A. S. Mike Monroney, an 
Oklahoma Democrat, was a series of mild 
recommendations aimed at clearing away 





SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
A series of mild recommendations... 
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some of the congressional deadwood, mod- 
ernizing operations and giving Congress 
better equipment to do its job. Even this 
is being welcomed with less than whole- 
hearted approval by Congress. 

The recommendations would change 
the committee structure of the two houses, 
create party policy-making committees, 
give better research and staff facilities to 
the standing committees and to the mem- 
bers, raise pay, apply tighter fiscal con- 
trols, divest Congress of some of its minor 

















—White in Akron Beacon Journal 
LEANING TOWER OF WASHINGTON 
duties, require registration of pressure 
groups and make certain physical changes. 

Committee shake-up. Under the plan, 
the 33 standing committees of the Senate 
would be reduced to 16; the 48 standing 
committees of the House would be cut to 
18. The work load would be shifted. Many 
members of either house now serve on as 
many as six or seven different committees. 
Under the new arrangement, they would 
be assigned to fewer committees and would 
have more time to familiarize themselves 
with legislative subjects. Ninety per cent 
of congressional work is done in com- 
mittees. 


But such a plan would reduce the pres- 
tige of 17 Senators who now are chairman 
of committees to be eliminated, and the 
potential prestige of 17 ranking minority 
members of those committees, who would 
become chairmen if their party were in 
power. In the House, it would affect the 
prestige of 30 committee chairmen and 30 
ranking minority members. 

Better staffs, both for the committees 
and for the membership of the House and 
Senate, long have been’ advocated. The 
new plan would provide for experienced 
and well-paid legislative draftsmen, and 
researchers and economists for committees 
It would give each member of Congress 
an $8,000-a-year man to run his office and 
do chores for constituents at the down- 
town departments. 

Most of the members agree that the 
committees need better help. They would 
be willing to go along with this idea. But 
many a member of Congress has been 
elected over and over again simply because 
he did the chores for his constituents well, 
not because he was a man of great legis- 
lative accomplishments. In many minds, 
the fear lurks that the man hired to do 
chores for constituents soon would re- 
place the elected Congressman, who would 
have to depend upon his legislative work 
to hold his job. 

A pay raise for Congress, along with 
pensions for members at retirement, long 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MONRONEY 
... aimed at congressional deadwood 
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has been advocated. The proposed plan 
would raise salaries from $10,000 to $15,- 
000 a year, allow a member to contribute 
to the federal retirement system, and retire 
at the age of 62, if he had 6 years’ service. 
There is a tendency to shy away from 
such a plan, however, in an election year. 

Party control. The plan proposes the 
creation of well-staffed policy committees 
for each party, to fix the over-all policies 
of each party in each house. The wish 
here would be to tighten party control 
over individual members, and to impress 
them with a sense of personal responsibil- 
ity for national policies. 

All sorts of desires stand in the way of 
this recommendation. It would be less easy 
for a coalition—such as that of the Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats that now 
is riddling President Truman’s program— 
to be formed. And the party lines on na- 
tional issues would be more clearly drawn. 
Plenty of opposition to such a proposal 
lies ahead. 

Tighter fiscal controls would be applied 
under the new plan. Although Congress is 
charged with the direction of the federal 
finances, there now is no correlation be- 
tween income and outgo. Control is divided 
between Senate and House, and, in either 
house, between revenue and appropriating 
committees. 

The new plan would require the revenue 
and appropriating committees of the two 
houses to draw up, annually, an advance 
estimate of receipts and expenditures for 
the fiscal year. A resolution would be 
adopted setting the spending limit at the 
estimated figure. Only by a record vote 
could this amount be exceeded later. If 
total spending ran higher than the adopted 
over-all estimate, after separate appropria- 
tion bills were passed, a uniform percent- 
age reduction would be applied to all ap- 
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propriations, except fixed charges, to bring 
the total inside the limit. 

The plan would abolish secret hearings 
for the appropriations committee; would 
require that the amount of each appropria- 
tion, and the purpose for which the money 
is to be spent, be fixed firmly in the bills; 
and would discontinue the practice of at- 
taching legislation to appropriation bills. A 
germ of opposition lies in these provisions. 
Logrolling would be a little less easily done. 

Minor duties. Some chores that long 
have been a part of the duties of a member 
would be removed and lodged elsewhere. 
The committee proposed that the District 
of Columbia be permitted to govern itself, 
instead of being run by Congress. It also 
suggested that the federal courts, federal 
departments, and the Court of Claims be 
permitted to settle claims against the Gov- 
ernment, and to handle local and private 
matters involving pensions and _ bridges 
over navigable streams. Hundreds of indi- 
vidual bills deal with such matters every 
year. Each of these involves controversy. 

Pressure groups. The Committee recom- 
mended that Congress require the registra- 
tion of organized groups and their agents 
who seek to influence legislation, and that 
the registration include quarterly state- 
ments of the money spent for that purpose. 
The Committee said it wanted to safe- 
guard the free expression of the will of the 
people; but that Congress should know who 
is speaking for whom. 

A somewhat similar recommendation 
came from a special committee, headed by 
the late Senator Thaddeus H. Caraway, an 
Arkansas Democrat, almost 15 years ago. 


So far, nothing has happened to that 
recommendation. 
Physical changes. The new report 


called for various changes in the physical 
setup for Congress which offer little room 


for controversy. The chambers of both 
houses would be remodeled to give better 
acoustics, better lighting and better gal- 
lery facilities. House and Senate caucus 
rooms would be improved. The members 
would be given better restaurant facili- 
ties. Joint committees of Congress and 
conference committees would be given of- 
fice space in the Capitol building. A better 
school and housing arrangement would be 
made for the Senate and House pages. 

Thorny prospects. All along the line, 
however, objections are rising to many of 
the important sections of the Committee’s 
proposals. As the situation stands, some of 
these are likely to be lost in the antique 
and creaky machinery that they seek to 
modernize. 

Many of the changes are simply pro- 
cedural, or require only the quiet tinkering 
that may be done by one committee and 
approved, without fuss, by Congress. The 
movement to give congressional commit- 
tees and members of Congress more ade- 
quate help already is under way. Simple 
changes in appropriations can bring these 
improvements about. Given the backing of 
the leaders in the two houses, many of 
these changes are obtainable. 

But an effort to reduce the number of 
committees would precipitate a major 
tumult. Members shy away from a pay 
raise for themselves in advance of a cam- 
paign. Many are not certain that they want 
more rigid party planning of national 
policies. Tighter fiscal controls are diffi- 
cult to arrange. Pressure groups always 
oppose controls. 

And the Committee proposals do not 
touch the questions of filibustering in the 
Senate, or the rule of committees in both 
houses by men who have served the long- 
est, instead of those who are the best able 
to do a good job. 
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President's Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








BLOCKING OF TRUMAN PROGRAM 


Challenge by Coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats 


Action against subsidies 
on building materials and 
to stop minimum-wage bill 


President Truman’s relations with Con- 
gress are disintegrating rapidly. They now 
are close to complete collapse. Administra- 
tion control over Democrats is at the van- 
ishing point. The appeals of party leaders 
are falling upon closed ears. A coalition of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats is 
taking over and rewriting the Truman leg- 
islative program, all along_the line. 

The coalition has existed and operated 
informally in the past. There was no ob- 
vious organization. The groups simply 
voted the same way on many economic 
issues. But, this time. the coalition is or- 
ganized, and powerful. It is taking control 
of Congress away from the Truman forces. 
Coalition members are holding conferences 
and appointing committees to rewrite the 
Administration legislation. 

In the House, the coalition ran rough- 
shod over the Administration on the 
emergency housing program, shearing off 
$600,000,000 of subsidy funds that were 
designed to boost the output of scarce 
building materials without raising prices. 
The coalition held firm, in spite of an ap- 
peal by Robert E, Hannegan, Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. Hannegan sent a telegram to each 
of the 239 Democrats in the House, urging 
their support of the Administration pro- 
gram and telling them a vote against the 
subsidy would “torpedo the measure.” He 
added: “The Democratic Party will be 
held responsible by the country for failure 
to solve the housing crisis, not the Re- 
publicans.” His appeal was ignored. 

A few days later, 75 House members 
went into a coalition caucus and discussed, 
behind closed doors, their own plans for 
extending price control and stabilization. 
They named a committee of four Republi- 
cans and three Democrats to draft a bill 
designed to supplant the Administration 
measure. At least 25 other members in- 
formed the chairman of the caucus that 
they would go along with coalition plans. 

In the Senate, the coalition is shaping 
up to work on labor-control legislation to 
seek defeat of the minimum-wage bill and 
to try to defeat the British loan. Plans in 
this direction have not yet gone far be- 
yond the talking stage, but at least five of 
the leading Southern Democrats in the 
Senate are spoken of as actively interested 
in the coalition aims. 

With such a split already apparent, the 
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—Harris & Ewing 
BACK FROM MISSOURI 
...in his absence, a coalition developed 


fight of Edwin W. Pauley for confirmation 
as Under Secretary of the Navy did not 
soothe senatorial feelings. Each new move 
in the Pauley battle helped along the dis- 
sension, despite the fact that the outcome 
was not a coalition matter. 

Absent President. Mr. Truman was 
away from Washington when the coalition 
mauled his emergency housing bill and be- 
gan laying its plans for trampling down 
other Administration measures. He had 
gone to Fulton, Mo., to receive a college 
degree and hear the appeal by former 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill for a 
military alliance between the U.S. and 
Great Britain to impress Russia. 

The President introduced Mr. Churchill 
with the observation that he knew the lat- 
ter would have something constructive to 
say. He sat behind Mr. Churchill while the 
former Prime Minister spoke, and ap- 
plauded when the speaker said it would be 
criminal madness to give the atomic bomb 
to the United Nations Organization in 
“this still agitated, ununited world.” 





Truman speech. In his speech on the 
following day at Columbus, Ohio, the 
President obviously had in mind the trou- 
bled situation in Congress, and abroad, 
when he told the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America: 

“In our relations abroad 
economy at home, forces of selfishness and 
greed and intolerance are again at work. 
They create situations which call for hard 
decisions, for forthrightness, for ¢ourage 
and determination. But above everything 
else, they call for one thing without which 
we are lost. They call for a moral and 
spiritual awakening in the life of the in- 
dividual and in the councils of the world.” 

“Tf certain interests were not so greedy 
for gold.” Mr. Truman continued, “there 
would be less pressure and lobbying to 
induce the Congress to allow the Price 
Control Act to expire, or to keep down 
minimum wages, or to permit further con- 
centration of economic power.” 

At his press conference, after his re- 
turn to Washington, the President made 
no direct mention of the coalition. He did 
say, when a reporter called attention to 
the fact that his plan for universal mili- 
tary training is bogged down in Congress, 
that the President had done everything he 
could to get such a plan through. He said 
he had asked Congress for the plan, but 
that he could not tell Congress what to do. 

Mr. Truman declined to comment on the 
suggestion of Mr. Churchill for a military 
alliance. He said, however, that the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff will continue to fune- 
tion until the war is officially ended. He 
added that he did not think the United 
Nations Organization would collapse; that 
this nation won’t let it collapse. A moment 
later, he said he did not believe Russia 
would go down a one-way street. 

The President called attention to settle- 
ment of the rubber and telephone strikes 
by negotiation, and said hundreds of others 
had been settled in the same way. He said 
it was not right that they got such little 
publicity. A minute later, he said he did 
not intend to intervene in the General 
Motors strike. In the steel industry, Mr. 
Truman said, the 1844-cent wage increase 
applied only to the basic plants; that some 
of the fabricators may follow that pattern 
and some may not. 

Mr. Truman said he had no knowledge 
of any plans by Mr. Hannegan to resign 
as Democratic Chairman, or by James F. 
Byrnes to resign as Secretary of State. 
Both men have been reported contemplat- 
ing such action. 
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The United States Rubber Company writes its 
nation-wide salary payroll on 


With its thousands of salaried employees 
spread through most of the States of the 
Union, the United States Rubber Com- 
pany faced a complex payroll problem. 
After careful consideration a centralized 
system was set up in the New York office 
using National payroll machines. 


For some time now, this unit has been 
writing and distributing the thousands of 
United States Rubber Company’s weekly, 
semi-monthly, and monthly salary checks. 
The National payroll machines not only 
make possible the speedy and efficient 
preparation and distribution of salary 
checks, but also collect and record the 
necessary tax figures. In addition, tax 
reports are prepared with these same 
machines. 


National payroll systems produce a 


payroll check which shows in printed fig- 
ures the gross amount of pay, specific 
amount of each deduction, and net amount 
of check. They also produce a complete 
payroll summary and adetailed employees’ 
earning record with the same printed data 
showing currently to date figures for tax 
purposes. On industrial payrolls, National 
machines can be used for distribution of 
labor costs by department and job. 


There is a National accounting machine 
for every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting—large or small—and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses as 
well. Let a National representative exam- 
ine your needs and make recommenda- 
tions, without cost or obligation to you. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 





National payroll machines in the New York office 
of the United States Rubber Company. 


Mattonal 


CASH REGISTERS +» ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, Tha 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and foreeag 
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RUSSIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Winston Churchill, speaking now as a private 
citizen, may have more influence on world affairs 
than if he were still Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain. 

What the British statesman has done by his speech 
last week is to give world-wide publicity to the true 
state of the relations of Russia and the Allies. 

The main point of Mr. Churchill’s address was not 
merely that he suggested an Anglo-American alliance. 
This was but a collateral phase. 

The real significance lay in the fact that Mr. Church- 
ill, with his background and knowledge, said what 
most statesmen have hesitated to say: Russia is ac- 
tually challenging the peace of the world. 

Mr. Churchill is much too experienced in diplomacy 
not to know that the proposal of a British-American 
alliance at this time could stiffen the attitude of Rus- 
sia and make her feel even more suspicious of her 
allies. But this risk, Mr. Churchill may have thought, 
had to be taken in order to accomplish the larger ob- 
jective, which was to drive home the great necessity 
of American and British cooperation in preserving the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. Churchill is half-American. He knows Ameri- 
can politics as do few persons who live abroad. He 
realizes all too well that any mention of alliances is 
unpalatable to American public opinion. He knows 
also that there is never likely to be any formal alli- 
ance with Great Britain, for the very simple reason 
that one is never needed. The two nations understand 
each other too well. 

U. S. and Britain natural allies: But it was un- 
questionably part of Mr. Churchill’s strategy to call 
to the att :ntion of the Russian Government the im- 
portant fact that whatever the differences are between 
the United States and Great Britain, these quickly 
are resolved or forgotten the moment a threat appears 
on the horizon which could conceivably impair the 
freedoms enjoyed by the democracies. 

The former Prime Minister is careful to point out 
that the objectives sought in the last war have not 
yet been attained and that the shadow of Russia’s be- 
havior stands athwart the whole world, creating new 


apprehensions and new uncertainties among peopl 
as well as governments everywhere. 


A speech like that delivered by Mr. Churchill was i 


needed. It has helped to clear the air and to notify 
peoples everywhere that the Russian situation is not 
by any means likely to be settled by “appeasement” 
or by conferences such as were held in London re. 
cently at which accusations and counter-accusation 
were made. 

Firmness vs. ‘‘appeasement’’: There have alway; 
been two schools of thought concerning the wav to 
deal with totalitarian governments. One argues thet 
a show of force and firmness at an early stage in the 
evolution of diplomatic relations is essential. Another 
school of thought believes that frank interchange of 
views, without threats or the making of combinations 
that can create suspicion, will in due time influence 
another nation to adopt a peaceful course. 

The one barrier to the hopeful outcome of the pdl- 
icy suggested by the second school of thought is that 
Russia does not allow free play for the processes of 
public opinion. The text of Mr. Churchill’s speech was 
not printed or broadcast anywhere in Russia. 

Are we faced with the same kind of situation that 
confronted us in the early days of Nazism when Hitler 
tested other governments and other countries to see 
how far he could go before being restrained? The 
“appeasement” school urged conciliation then, and 
tried by the use of concessions to affect Hitler’s poli- 
cies, but now the whole world knows that Hitler took 
advantage of such vacillation and ultimately had to be 
overthrown by physical force. 

The situation with Stalin, however, is not parallel. 
There is every reason to believe that the Russian lead- 
ers are men who are likely to want to see no more fric- 
tion or further bloodshed, but the reestablishment of 
peace. The Russian diplomats appear to be using 
“bluff” tactics. 

There is every reason to believe, also, that such 
public opinion as does exist in Russia is in favor of 
better relations between Russia and the outside world. 
We must assume this because the Russians are plain 
folks just like ourselves, and every contact that Amet- 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“Il wholly disapprove of whai you say but will RW 
defend to the death your right to say it“ " 
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Churchill’s speech serves to clear the air—Russia now must move to 


dispel suspicions of aggressive intentions—U. S. and Britain always 
have stood together against threats to democracies. 


scans have had with Russians has indicated that a per- 
manent friendship is not too difficult to forge with the 
Russian people. 

The complexity of the problem lies in the fact that 
a totalitarian government exists in Moscow which at 
any moment can declare war without warning. Any 
moment it can order the death of any official any- 
where who dares to give any information of any kind 
or discuss any question with any outside person. The 
renort that came in last week from the American news 
correspondents in the Far East telling how an English- 
speaking Chinese businessman was murdered by the 
Japanese for giving the correspondents information 
concerning the theft of property in Mukden by the 
Russian Army, is a persuasive exposition of how to- 
talitarianism operates to maintain a blackout in order 
to hide the strong-arm methods used by Russia in deal- 
ing with foreign countries. 

The world has heard about the coercion practiced 
upon the weak governments in the Baltic States and 
in the Balkans now indirectly controlled by Moscow. 
Mr. Churchill’s revelations lend weight to the suspi- 
cion that Russia is using totalitarian methods wherever 
the Soviet can exert such influence in occupied or con- 
trolled areas. 

Churchill’s frankness constructive: Under such 
circumstances, it is apparently the policy of the 
United States Government to speak frankly and 
candidly. The American note requesting the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Iran is a part of that 
policy. It was no mere coincidence that Mr. Churchill 
spoke in the presence of the President of the United 
States. The former Prime Minister would never have 
selected such a delicate subject—even though he 
says he spoke only for himself—unless he knew 
in advance that speaking frankly would be con- 
sidered a constructive step by the United States 
Government. 

One does not need to accept Mr. Churchill’s thesis 
or his arguments, nor does one need to accept all the 
handicaps the British Empire carries in its relations 
with India and Near Eastern countries, to realize that 
Russia will not be stopped if the United States and 


Great Britain drift apart. But there is a very good 
chance that she will be stopped if the United States 
and Great Britain stick together. 

All this is not to say that another war is imminent 
or inevitable. It merely means that the Russian prob- 
lem is being tackled in its incipient stages instead of 
being allowed to drift as was the case with the Hitler 
problem. 

Russia must make a move: Mr. Churchill enjoys 
the right of free speech. His view can be regarded as 
extremist, or as favoring the special interests of Great 
Britain—or it may be regarded as a warning to the 
American people, quite comparable to the one given 
to Europe when, as a private citizen, he forewarned 
against the rise of Hitler. 

We do not need to discuss the merits of the Anglo- 
British alliance idea, for that is now of secondary im- 
portance. We need to discuss what Russia is going to 
do. The whole world will applaud Mr. Churchill’s 
courageous act in speaking his views on that question. 

All the criticism that has been visited upon the for- 
mer Prime Minister for suggesting a British-American 
alliance will evaporate the moment it is finally real- 
ized throughout the United States that Russia is bent 
upon a course of aggression. 

Russia, therefore, must make some move now to 
disabuse the world of such intentions. 

Moscow cannot long remain silent or blacked-out 
without arousing everywhere the feeling that the Sec- 
ond World War was fought in vain, and that the help 
the American people gave by sending their sons abroad 
to the Western Front to divert the German armies from 
their slashing invasion of Russia’s territory has not 
yet won the gratitude of the Russian Government. 

The American people will be reluctant to come to 
such a conclusion. A crisis in the United Nations will 
arise if Moscow persists in breaking agreements. The 
time is coming when Russia must speak with frank- 
ness of her purposes in world policy, cease her fifth- 
column efforts in various countries where she has infil- 
trated, and take her position in the forefront of world 
powers as a truly friendly and peaceful comrade in an 
atomic era. 

















a TO VETERANS now have 
reached their highest rate in history. 
Cish is being paid out by the Federal 
Government to ex-servicemen in an an- 
nual amount greater than the total federal 
budget in 1930. This outlay will continue 
high during 1947 and 1948. Even by 1950, 
veterans’ payments will be far above any 
prewar year, and the total will stay at a 
high level thereafter. And payments will 
skvrocket even higher if Congress ap- 
proves a bonus. 

Rise in payments. The Pictogram shows 
the rise in payments to veterans, and how 
high the total will remain, after a drop 
from the peak: 

Before the war, cash payments to and 
for veterans amounted to $600,000,000 
annually. During the last year of the war, 
these had reached $1,314,000,000. 

From June, 1945, to June, 1946, fed- 
eral payments to and for veterans will 
total about $5,885,000,000, the peak. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
payments probably will drop slightly to 
$5,325,000,000. 

By 1950, cash payments still will be 
near $3,000,000,000, even if there is no 
bonus law by that time. 

Kinds of payments. This money is paid 
out in discharge pay, unemployment ben- 
efits, education subsidies and pensions. It 
is money that is quickly spent, that goes 
largely into retail trade to augment an 
already high demand. 

Biggest cash payments now are pro- 
vided by mustering-out pay. These will 
total $3,226,500,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1946. In the following year, the 
figure will drop to $522,000,000, and there- 
after will fall off to nothing. While they 
last, these payments will turn up almost 
immediately in retail trade. 

Unemployment and education benefits, 
however, will take up a portion of the 
slack after mustering-out pay ends. To- 
gether, these benefits are likely to amount 
to $1,950,000,000 in the coming fiscal year, 
and $1,300,000,000 in the year that ends 
June 30, 1948. By 1950, the total will be 
down to $200,000,000. 

Pensions also will help to offset the de- 
cline in mustering-out pay. They will 
reach $1,750,000,000 in the 1947 and 1948 
fiscal years. By 1950, pensions for veterans 
of both world wars may be down to 
$1,560,000,000, but will rise thereafter. 

Other outlays include salaries and ex- 
penses of the Veterans’ Administration, 
which will reach a peak of $350,000,000 
in the fiscal year that ends in mid-1948; 
hospital construction, which will jump to, 
and continue at, a high level for at least 
five years; and loans under the GI law. 
A new bonus plan is always a prospect. 
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Should the United States Enter a Military Alliance 
With Britain, as Proposed by Winston Churchill? 


To present the varying opinions on 
former Prime. Minister Winston 
Churchill’s proposal that Anglo-A mer- 
ican military resources be combined, 
The United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, military experts, 


political scientists and others: 


Should the United States enter into 
a military alliance with Great Britain? 


Answers are printed herewith. 


Senator Capper 
(Rep.), Kans.; Ranking Minority Member, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
answers: 

If the U.S. is going to enter into a per- 
manent military alliance with any nation, 
probably Britain would be first choice. 
However, Mr. Churchill proposed a mili- 
tary alliance with the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, and joint use of bases 
of each country all over the world. That 
looks like a bid for us to furnish forces to 
help hold Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Singa- 
pore, India and all British colonial posses- 
sions; perhaps also Dutch Indies. It is too 
tall an order to say “Yes” to all at once. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. C. A. Eaton 


(Rep.), N. J.; Ranking Minority Member, 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 
answers: 

If U.S. and British Commonwealth are 
to survive as free, democratic, capitalistic 
societies, they must stand together in com- 
plete unity. This is especially true if they 
wish to save UNO from being taken over 
by Russia as a means for establishing 
Communism, backed by Russian military 
might, everywhere in the world. This world 
menace cannot be successfully met by a 
military alliance alone. Unless they wish to 
be broken up and absorbed piecemeal, U.S. 
and British Commonwealth must pool their 
entire resources and meet this challenge to 
their peace and security, and that of the 
world at large, by a firm, fearless and 
united policy backed by everything they 
have and are. 


Dr. Edward S. Corwin 


Princeton, N. J.; Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University, 
answers: 

Not yet, at any rate. Such a step at this 
juncture would mean the scrapping of 
UNO, Mr. Churchill to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. Our business for some vears 
to come is to aid in rebuilding the strength 
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(by telegraph) 


of Western Europe, including Britain and 
Germany, and then to herd them into a 
great democratic federation. 


Senator Hart 


(Rep.), Conn.; Member, Military Affairs 
Committee and Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy; Retired Admiral, U. S. Navy, 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 
I still have hope and faith in the UNO 
growing into the agency for maintenance 
of world peace which we intend. Military 
alliance with Britain at this time would 
not be regional and, consequently, would 
be at variance with the philosophy of the 
UNO. I am firmly of the opinion that we 
should not enter into such an alliance at 
this time. I do think that the continued 
intransigeance of the Russians in postwar 
adjustment is causing a decided trend 
toward Mr. Churchill’s point of view. 


Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn 


(Ret.); Washington, D. C.; Chairman, Gen- 
eral Board of Navy, 1942-45; Commander 
in Chief, U. S. Fleet, 1936-38; Member, Na- 
val Staff, Geneva Conference on Arms Lim- 
itation, 1927, 
answers: 

Yes, certainly. Lincoln said this country 
could not live “half slave and half free.” 
Alive today, he would say, I believe, that 
this world cannot live half slave, half free. 
Except for the hierarchy, the citizens of a 
dictatorship, tyranny or a totalitarian gov- 
ernment are slaves. Sooner or later, so long 
as there is freedom in the world, they will 
find it out. 

You know what happens when slaves 
revolt. England, France, even little Haiti, 
have shown government by the people 
(we have not achieved it yet) is the an- 
swer. The British are ahead of us there. 
Let us then stand with them to sink or 
swim in the inevitable outcome. 

Postscript: When dealing with the Brit- 
ish, be sure you know vour own business. 
They always know theirs. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Smith 
(Rep.), N. J.; Member, Military Affairs Com- 
mittee; Member, Foreign Policy Association; 
Lecturer on Politics, Princeton University, 
1927-30, - 
answers: 

I do not think U.S. should enter into a 
military alliance with Britain at this time. 
I am apprehensive lest alliances inside 
UNO will lead to misunderstandings and 
attempted balances of power which would 
tend to dilute authority of UNO and con- 


(by telegraph) 


fidence of members among themselves, 
It seems perfectly obvious to me, how- 
ever, that the U.S. and Great Britain are 
so closely related by all the natural ties of 
human understanding and fellowship that 
they will always work together in the com- 
mon support and defense of those Anglo- 
Saxon principles of liberty and the free- 
dems which we hope will become the 
foundation of all world relationships. 


Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 


(Ret.); Charleston, S. C.; Member, General 

Staff, AEF; Chief of Staff, Service of Supply, 

Until World War | Armistice, 
answers: 

A military alliance between the U.S. and 
Great Britain made now for the purpose of 
committing us to some future war would 
not be worth the paper it was written on, 
and might lead to serious international 
complications. The power to raise and sup- 
port armies, to maintain a navy, to declare 
war rests solely in the hands of Congress, 
and Congress changes every two years, 
The U.S. can keep out of war, but the 
sooner we wake up to the fact that we can- 
not keep the world out of war, the better it 
will be for us and for the world. 


(by telegraph) 


Norman Thomas 
New York, N. Y.; Chairman, Postwar World 
Council; Socialist Candidate for President 
of the United States, 1928-44, 
answers: 

In the present uneasy state of affairs, 
few things would more effectively damn 
the UNO and the cause of lasting peace to 
which Winston Churchill pledged his loy- 
alty than the alliance which he proposed. 

I am in substantial agreement with his 
criticism of the aggressions of Soviet im- 
perialism. I agree that we should not deal 
with Stalin by a policy of appeasement, 
which makes war more, not less, likely. 
But we cannot restrain Stalin’s imperial- 
ism by underwriting British imperialism. 


(by telegraph) 


Dr. Kenneth Colegrove 
Evanston, Ill.; Chairman, Political Science 
Yepartment, Northwestern University; Mem- 
oer, Executive Council, American Society of 
International Law, 
answers: 

Three fundamental principles must be 
kept in mind: A recurrence of the cycle of 
war and peace is an inevitable law of na- 
ture unless strenuous, sincere and collec- 
tive human effort removes the causes of 
war; power policies and the necessity for 
military force still remains as a part of our 
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(by telegraph) 
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More Penicillin... 


© 1946, T, 1, N, Co, 


because Nickel guards 


Production of this miracle drug begins 
with cultures of green mold. As the mold 
grows and thrives, it secretes small 
amounts of penicillin. 


Equipment must be kept sterile, for even 
the meager yield can be reduced or com- 
pletely wiped out by the presence of the 
slightest amount of foreign bacteria or 
other contamination. 

To aid in keeping output high... to 
protect every gram of this new hope of 
health . . . penicillin manufacturers call 
on your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. “Un- 
seen” because it’s combined with other 
elements to produce corrosion-resisting 
stainless steel, Inconel, Monel and other 
Nickel alloys needed for safe processing. 


Tanks, trays, tables, filters and other 
equipment made of these materials resist 
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purity... prevents spoilage 


corrosion...remain smooth and easy to 
keep clean and sterile...help prevent 
contamination. 

In the manufacture of many other im- 
portant pharmaceuticals, the friendly 
hand of Nickel is at work, guarding prod- 
uct purity ...and you. 

In these and countless vther ways this 
versatile metal is your “Unseen Friend” 
...as much a part of your daily life as the 
dentrifice you use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 
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TO THE MAN 


WHO MUST GET 


RESULTS 


South Bend Precision Lathes have be- 
hind them a record of nearly forty years 
of efficient performance in all types 
of industries. They are the logical lathe 
for use wherever precision accuracy is 
a “must” or ability to handle a wide 
variety of machining operations is an 
asset. Their speed and ease of operation 
recommend them for production work 
in the manufacturing plant. That they 
are dependable and long-lived is proved 
by the fact that the great majority of 
all South Bend Precision Lathes ever 
made are still in use. 

South Bend Lathes can increase the ef- 
ficiency, capacity, and profits of your 
plant as they already have done in 
countless other instances. Your local 
South Bend Lathe distributor will be 
glad to give you detailed information. 
Write, wire, or ‘phone us for his name. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 100-D 
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gives 
tions of 9”, 10”, 13”, 14-1/2” 
and 16” Engine and Toolroom 
Lathes, 9” and 10” Turret 
Lathes, attachments and ac- 
cessories. Write today! 





SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 
535 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 
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international system under the San Fran- 
cisco Charter; only through a century or 
more of evolution can UNO develop into 
a world federation. 

Recent events, including the discus- 
sions in the Security Council in London, 
indicate the United States and Britain 
siand fairly close together on questions of 
human rights and international procedure. 
Their joint demand for international jus- 
tice would obviously be strengthened by 
a limited military alliance. 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 


(Ret.); New York, N. Y.; Former Chief of 

Staff, U.S. Fleet; Former Commander, 

Yangtze Patrol, China, and Commandant of 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
answers: 

There is no better man than Winston 
Churchill to advise on how to preserve 
democracy. Adhering to the United Na- 
tions Charter while British moral and ma- 
terial forces and convictions are joined to 
our own in military alliance will be the sur- 
est way of defeating the Russian attempt 
to undermine our form of government. 

This alliance also would notify Russia 
that aggression against the small coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia will be met by 
our united force, thus assuring peace for 
our time and for centuries to come. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Johnson 


(Dem.), Colo.; Member, Military Affairs 
Committee, and Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 

answers: (by telegraph) 


The United States should not enter into 
a military alliance with any nation or 
against any nation. We must not trade the 
ideal of collective security upon which we 
have based our hopes for the shopworn 
expedient of a military alliance. America 
is not ready to underwrite with blood and 
treasure Britain’s imperialistic ambitions 
and her stubborn colonial policies. How- 
ever, our blood ties are strong, and to the 
extent that Britain follows justice and 
righteousness in her foreign affairs, she 
may depend upon support. 


Dr. Frederick L. Schuman 


Williamstown, Mass.; Professor of Political 
Science, Williams College, 
answers: 

Churchill’s proposal for an_ alliance 
against the Soviet Union is the most per- 
fect formula yet devised for insuring 
World War III. American support of Brit- 
ain against Russia or of Russia against 
Britain spells disaster. Soviet policies 
deemed dangerous by Britons and Ameri- 
cans, like British policies deemed reprehen- 
sible by Russians and Americans, are prod- 
ucts of an obsessive quest for safety in- 
duced by the appalling losses of war. 
Americans need to become aware of the 


(by telegraph) 


insecurities which the overwhelming power 
of the U.S. inevitably engenders abroad. 
Responsible statesmanship calls for clari- 
fication of American purposes, for equal 
aid in reconstruction to both Britain and 
the U.S.S.R., and for a global alli- 
ance with both London and Moscow as 
suggested by Senator Vandenberg. 


Brig. Gen. Samuel M. Thomas 


New York, N. Y.; International Technical 
Representative of RCA Communications; 
Former Director, Communication Division, 
Office of Military Government, U.S. Army, 
World War Il, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
History evidences the fact that 
gressive nations seek a time to wage war 
when other nations become complacent 
and unprepared to defend themselves. 
Therefore, only by presenting the strong- 
est possible military front is it likely that 
we can assure world peace in the future. 
Twice within the lifetime of our present 
generation we have of necessity formed a 
military alliance with Great Britain. Fail- 
ure to take such action at the present time 
deprives us of a much stronger position in 
dealing with other nations. 


Edward Mead Earle 


Princeton, N. J.; Professor, School of Eco- 

nomics and Politics, Institute for Advanced 

Study, Princeton, N. J., 
answers: 

Commitments to use force jointly must 
presuppose substantial agreement as to 
vital interests of contracting parties and 
the extent to which such interests are 
challenged by other states. There is now 
no such basic understanding as between 
U.S. and Britain. We should seek stabili- 
zation of Western Europe and the Far 
East, as a whole, chiefly through relief, re- 
habilitation and diplomatic action. 

Meanwhile, alliance with Britain would 
exacerbate Soviet expansionist tendencies 
and lead to further progressive deteriora- 
tion of the international situation. The 
greatest single need of the moment is a top- 
echelon political staff, free of administrative 
responsibilities, to define vital interests of 
the U.S. and negotiate political and eco- 
nomic settlements likely to promote and 
secure such interests. 


ag- 


(by telegraph) 


Admiral H. E. Yarnell 


(Ret.); Newport, R. 1.; Commander in Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, 1936-39, 
answers: 

There should be no military alliance be- 
tween the U.S. and Great Britain. Such an 
alliance would result in counteralliances on 
the part of Russia, which means a return 
to the old balance-of-power system, and 
result, inevitably, in a third world war. It 
would wreck the UNO, which is the only 
hope of the world for future peace. 
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(by telegraph) 
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Painted for McCall’s by Alexander Brook 


SHE shapes the character 


Man and woman are in partnership 
—each with an essentially different 
role to play in preparing an oncom- 
ine veneration for the business of 
living. 

Woman’s role necessarily centers 
in the home and exerts its influence 
most profoundly during the forma- 
tive years of early childhood. There- 
fore. she naturally turns for inspira- 


tion to a magazine which serves her 


specialized interests in homemak- 
ing and family life. 

McCall’s Guides 
Women’s Thinking 
Informed by continuous research in 
Call’s edi- 


tors have a particularly keen insight 


the homes of readers. Me 


into the needs and responsibilities 
of women. They interpret this un- 
derstanding in terms of a genuine 


contribution to daily living and 


thinking. That is why McCall’s i 
preferred reading with the women 
in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
MeCall’s is a magazine women 
really live by — and for that reason, 
a potent medium for moving ideas 


into women’s minds, 
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fastest with the photographic 


F you want speed in handling your business 
I routines, you want Recordak. A photographic 
system, Recordak does its work automatically 
. .. with the speed of light. . 

If you want accuracy ... and real economy... 
you also want Recordak. It makes photographi- 
cally accurate and complete records . . . for only 
a fraction of a cent per item. 


Recordak has done 
a magnificent job in banks 


For banks. . . thousands of them . .. Recordak 
microfilming has done three important things: 
it has provided unsurpassed protection for check- 
ing activities; it has made bookkeeping methods 
more efficient; it has enabled them to work at the 
highest level of accuracy in banking history. 


It has done great work 
in other fields... 


...in manufacturing . . . in retail selling... 
in insurance, education, libraries, hospitals . . . 
and in every other field to which its basic pho- 
tographic principle has been applied. 





Here’s what Recordak microfilming has done 
for railroading, for example: improved waybilling 
procedures . . . provided accurate and complete 
records at junction points . . . eliminated much 
clerical duplication in less-than-carload shipping. 


Here’s what it has done for manufacturing: 
cut clerical costs . . . speeded up the recording 
of payrolls, time cards, contracts, orders . . . pro- 
vided safer methods of storing drawings... effected 
almost unbelievable saving in file space. 


Here’s what it has done for retail selling: made 
salescheck billing possible—thus, speeded up col- 
lections, reduced adjustments, removed the cause 
of much customer dissatisfaction. 


And it can do 
just as much for you 


A new, free book, ‘‘50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong,” shows how successfully Recordak is 
being used by thousands of leading companies. 
Write for it. It will give you many ideas on how 
to improve your business routines with this sur- 
prisingly low-cost method. Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mail this coupon for FREE book 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your book, “‘50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong,” that shows how successfully Recordak 
is being used by thousands of leading companies. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) Firm 
; Street 
originator of modern microfilming 
City State 


and its uses in business systems 
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Serve King to those who deserve 
Brown-Forman’s King is the Whisky tre 
flavor — full-fla- 
Truly Brown-Forman’s 
King of pre-war Whisky —the choice of the 


Vored., satisfy inv. loo. 
discriminating, 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
At Louisville in Kentucky 


* Blended Whisky. 86 Proo 


J. The straight whiskies in this 
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Churchill Plan 


For Closer U.S. Ties With Britain 


Winston Churchill’s appeal for continued 
“fraternal association” between the United 
States and Britain, within the framework 
of the United Nations Organization, draws 
sharp criticism from some newspaper edi- 
tors and strong indorsement from others. 

Editorial comments range from an as- 
sertion by the Chicago Sun (Ind.) that 
President Truman should reject Mr. 
Churchill’s “poisonous doctrines” to an 
opinion by the St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
(Ind.) that the Churchill proposal i is “as 
eommon sense as it is necessary. 

Considerable anxiety over Russia’s in- 
tentions is evident from the newspaper 
editorials, but there is disagreement as to 
the effect upon Russia that an alliance 
between the U.S. and Britain would have. 

“Churchill,” says the Chicago Sun, “is 
fighting for . . . a world which no longer 
exists in reality . . . To follow the standard 
raised by this great but blinded aristocrat 
would be to march to the world’s most 
ghastly war.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.) finds 
a “substantial practicality in Churchill’s 
suggestion for setting up a strong Ameri- 
can-British military alliance,” and adds 
that “clearing up of Britain’s more clamor- 
ous Empire difficulties might set the stage 
for a vigorous American-British military 
partnership for world peace.” 

In the opinion of the Boston Globe 
(Ind.), however, Mr. Churchill “invites 
the United States to become heir to the 
evils of a collapsing colonialism, and in- 
evitably their defender . . . This nation’s 
repute today rests on other, more af- 
firmative foundations.” 

Mr. Churchill has given an “eloquent 
justification for the preservation of peace 
at gun’s point,” says the Charlotte (N.C.) 
News (Ind.-Dem.) . If we accept his logic, 
that paper continues, “we must abandun 
the dream of UNO as a ‘parliament of 
man’... and look upon it ... as an 
arena in which the weight of the bal- 
anced powers shall be periodically tested 
without bloodshed.” 

Also critica: is the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.), which says: “In the con- 
text of existing suspicions, Mr. Churchill’s 
call to unity will find a considerable re- 
sponse among the English-speaking peo- 
ples. Yet, however sympathetic his ap- 
peal, its wisdom is open to question . 

An Anglo-American alliance now could be 
interpreted only as an anti-Russian al- 
liance.” 

Saying that Mr. Churchill called for 
“virtual military alliance of this country 
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and Britain against what he termed Rus- 
sia’s desire for ‘indefinite expansion’ of its 
‘power and doctrines,” the Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.) comments that the “an- 
swer to that must be a definite no.” 

“A ‘good understanding’ between Russia 
and the West .. . is the essential today; 
and in seeking it, America and the British 
Commonwealth will always . be found 
basically united,” the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) believes. But it ob- 
serves: “How to make this historic asso- 
ciation effective in achieving this pressing, 
urgent need is a problem more intricate 
than Mr. Churchill’s analysis suggests.” 
The newspaper raises questions as to the 
authority and responsibility of the U.S. in 
any such alliance, with respect to British 
colonial position. 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
cautions that if Mr. Churchill’s fraternal 
association, “or anything like it, comes into 
being, we must expect that the Russians 
will strive mightily to counterbalance it.” 


This newspaper then asks: “Are we and the 


British prepared to make a comparable ef- 
fort? If not, we should face the fact that 
Mr. Churchill’s ‘fraternal association’ could 
prove to be a tragic liability.” 

“The American people,” says the New 
York Times (Ind.), “have long since real- 
ized that the United States and Great 
Britain are governed by a common destiny 

. Sharing Mr. Churchill’s anxiety about 
the future, they will give a sympathetic 
hearing to his proposals for averting a new 
catastrophe.” The editorial adds that the 
proposed alliance “is not meant as a sub- 
stitute for the United Nations.” 

America’s answer to Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal “lies with Russia,” declares the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.); if his 
alliance is established, “it will be for one 
reason: Because Russia will have driven 
America to seek a common defense against 
the Soviet program of expansion.” The 
UNO, it observes, “could not act against 
any major power... That is why. . 
many Americans, even those with deep 
faith in UNO, will give serious thought 
to Churchill’s plan.” 

The Detroit Free Press (Ind.) , however, 
comments that “when Mr. Churchill 
stresses UNO as the world’s greatest long- 
term hope for peace, he is dealing with 
absolute fundamentals. There is no real 
choice for the world. It is either UNO or 
anarchy. For all his thesis, Anglo-American 
co-operation is one thing and re-entry of 
the United States into the British Empire 
is quite another.” 
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WALL STREET: 


Why the Sensitivity 

of Egg Futures? 

To many a businessman whose liveli- 
hood is directly affected by their price 
movement, the art of buying and selling 
wool and egg “futures” on the Ex- 
changes, for the purpose of insurance, 
is a procedure but little understood. 
As a consequence the protective fea- 
ture of “hedging,” so essential as a 
safeguard, is frequently absent. 

Even many experienced hedgers and 
traders are woefully ill-informed or 
misinformed on the mechanics of “spot” 
and “futures” sales “in the pit.” For 
these, and for others who would know 
the fundamentals of informed trading 
in wool and eggs, the nationwide com- 
modity and security firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has pre- 
pared comprehensive booklets* on each. 





ITF 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER @ BEANE 





TWO NEW BOOKLETS: 
one on wool; one on eggs 


Delving into a wealth of knowledge 
gained by long experience in the field, 
the Merrill Lynch Commodity Depart- 
ment has set forth in each booklet the 
answers to questions both newcomers 
and experienced traders frequently ask: 
how can a woolen mill or bakery use 
futures to protect against possible price 
drops? . .. what are deliverable grades? 
. - . what service does the speculator 
perform? . . . what causes the extreme 
sensitivity of egg futures? . . . how are 
futures bought and sold, and what are 
the margin requirements and fixed 
charges? These and many other related 
queries are clearly answered. 

Both the new trader and the veteran 
can gain much from these booklets, ac- 
quiring authentic understanding and a 
basis for sound dealing in these im- 
portant markets. 

*Readers can obtain copies of “Wool” or “Eggs,” or 
both, without charge, merely by writing: Department 


“USN, ” Merrill Lynch, pint dann & Beane, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, 
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Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


AID TO UNIONIZING OF FOREMEN 


Decision That Requires Bargaining With Supervisors in Any Group 


Outlook for new organization 
drives and for fight in court 
and Congress on NLRB ruling 


Employers now are told by the National 
Labor Relations Board that foremen who 
join the same unions as the workers they 
supervise are entitled to protection of the 
Wagner Act for collective-bargaining pur- 
poses. By so ruling, NLRB goes beyond a 
previous decision in which it held that 
unions composed exclusively of foremen 
were protected by the Act. 

Effects. This new and far-reaching de- 
cision will have an important effect upon 
employers and unions. It will stand as an 
administrative law of the land until re- 
versed by the courts or by Congress. 
What it means is this: 

Employers now will be compelled by law 
to bargain with foremen’s unions of all 
kinds, if NLRB determines that these 
unions represent a majority of the fore- 
men in the plants involved. Employers of 
a small number of workers, where few su- 
pervisory workers are required, are not 
likely to be affected by the decision. 

A number of companies, the largest of 
which is the Ford Motor Co., already have 
recognized foremen’s unions and _ have 
signed contracts with them. These firms 
now may find their supervisory unions 
affiliating with the CIO or AFL. They also 
will find it less easy than before to refuse 
te renew these contracts if they find their 
relations with the supervisory unions un- 
satisfactory. 

Big unions, such as the AFL and CIO, 
can be expected to take more interest in 
organizing foremen than they have in the 
past. Many CIO and AFL contracts spe- 
cifically exclude foremen from the unions’ 
jurisdiction. There is a possibility that 
John L. Lewis, whose union of supervisory 
employes was involved in the NLRB de- 
cision, will seek to drive a wedge into CIO 
mass-production unions by taking over 
existing foremen’s unions or organizing 
new ones in CIO plants. 

The Foreman’s Association now may 
abandon its independent status and seek 
affiliation with the AFL or CIO in an at- 
tempt to strengthen its position. 

Foremen, themselves, will have a better 
chance to win collective-bargaining rights 
without going on strike. Several strikes in 
the past have resulted from refusal of em- 
ployers to recognize the foremen’s groups. 

The coal dispute, now breaking into the 
open between the operators and Mr. Lew- 
is's United Mine Workers, will be intensi- 
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fied. Recognition of the right of mine fore- 
men to join the UMW is being demanded 
by Mr. Lewis. The operators say they will 
contest the Board decision, which involved 
the mine union and the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. Thus, it could take years 
of battling in the courts to determine the 
legality of NLRB’s new position. 

Once more, Mr. Lewis is provided with a 
victory from a Government agency on the 
eve of negotiations for a new contract. 
Two years ago, he profited from a court 
decision approving payment for travel 
time. 

Split in NLRB. The foremen’s decision 
widened further a division of opinion that 
has been developing among the three mem- 





takes the position that foremen have beg 
deprived of real management functions fg 
years, that they have had little part j 
settling questions of promotion, pay rates 
hiring and discharge. 

Mr. Reilly believes that the decision dig 
torts the principal objective of the Wag 
ner Act, will make foremen lax, will tend 
to reduce management’s efficiency, and 
will foree NLRB to make new rules og 
company-dominated unions. The latte 
change will have to be made, he says, be. 
cause the presence of foremen in an in. 
dependent union of production workers 
has been held by NLRB to prove a union 
was dominated by the company. 

Management generally will interpret 





—Harris & Ewing 


NLRB‘S JOHN HOUSTON, PAUL HERZOG, GERARD REILLY 
...@ split was widened 


bers of the Labor Relations Board. Ruling 
in favor of protection for the foremen 
were Chairman Paul Herzog and Member 
John Houston. Gerard D. Reilly, the third 
member, dissented, as he has in the past 
on the foremen’s issue. Basic differences 
between the majority and minority view 
are these: 

Mr. Herzog and Mr. Houston hold that 
the language of the Wagner Act gives the 
Board no choice but to recognize the par- 
ticular union chosen by the foremen to 
represent them in bargaining. Congress, 
they say, placed no limitation on the em- 
ploye’s choice of a union. In reply to the 
argument of employers that foremen 
should sit with management rather than 
labor at the bargaining table, the majority 


the decision as an invasion of its. rights, 
and a strong drive for reversal by the 
courts or by Congress can be expected. 


New Wage Guides 


Employers and unions now have the fol- 
lowing guides from the Wage Stabilization 
Board as to the types of wage increases 
that companies may cite in applying for 
price relief. 

Where there is a pattern. If a domi- 
nant company or group of companies in 
the employer’s own industry has raised 
wages since Aug. 14, 1945, the amount of 
that increase may be considered to be the 
pattern for that industry. Similarly, if a 
significant group of ccmpanies, of any type 
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arris & Ewing 
STABILIZER WIRTZ 
the past set the present pattern 


of industry, in the employer’s own labor- 
market area has raised wages in that pe- 
riod, an “area pattern” has been set. 

Such patterns will be announced by the 
WSB as rapidly as it can approve them for 
each specific industry or area where wage 
increases have created a pattern. Employ- 
ers then will be permitted to raise wages to 
that pattern without applying to the 
Board. 

Type of pattern. Past practice in grant- 
ing increases will determine which of the 
two types of pattern an employer should 
follow, if he desires to raise wages and 
apply for price relief. If he has followed 
the industry-wide trend of wages in his 
particular field he will apply the “indus- 
try pattern.” If he has followed the local 
wage trend of related industries in his area 
he will apply the “area pattern.” 

If he has followed neither industry nor 
area trends in the past, he will be re- 
quired to show that he is not copying one 
of the patterns merely to get a price ad- 
justment. He must show some justification 
for the increase. 

Any pattern is measured in the amount 
of increases granted from Aug. 14, 1945, 
to Feb. 14, 1946. The pattern has no rela- 
tion to the actual wage rates paid now, but 
considers only the size of increase involved. 
This may be measured in percentages or in 
cents per hour, depending upon the trend 
in the particular industry. 

Where there is no pattern. In indus- 
tries where no general pattern has been 
fixed since the war, the employer may: ob- 
tain approval of increases designed to cor- 
rect “gross inequities” between his rates 
and those of a competitor or similar plant. 
Considerable leeway is permitted in select- 
ing the plant for comparison purposes. It 
may be done on the basis of similar prod- 
ucts, or on the basis that the management 
is the same or that the union involved 
has contracts in both plants. Also, the wage 
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rates may have been similar in the past, or 
the types of jobs may be comparable. 

WSB Chairman W. Willard Wirtz points 
out that employers are not required to 
raise wages to the pattern level. The Board 
stated that it might approve raises above 
these guiding levels where special circum- 
stances exist. 


Strike-Law Prospects 


Congress now appears to be in a mood 
to do something about strikes. The legisla- 
tion that finally emerges is not to be a 
cure-all, but a mild sort of preventive de- 
signed to provide a more certain means of 
settling disputes before they reach the 
strike stage. It will abandon some of the 
drastic penalties against urtions that are 
provided in the House-approved Case bill. 

In the past, prolabor Senators usually 
have been able to block legislation curbing 
the activities of unions. Now, however, 
many friends of labor in the Senate are in 
favor of a new law aimed at cutting down 
the number of strikes. There are enough 
of these Senators to indicate that a sub- 
stitute for the Case bill, if it is not too 
rough on the unions, can muster enough 
Senate votes for passage. 

The tip-off on the Senate attitude came 
when Senator Murray (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee, named a subcommit- 
tee to write a substitute for the Case bill. 
The full committee rejected the Case bill, 
but indicated that it might support more 
moderate legislation. 

The bill that finally is sent to the Sen- 
ate floor, however, is expected to shape up 
somewhat as follows: 

Conciliation and mediation machinery 
will be strengthened. Emphasis will be 
placed on helping companies and unions 
negotiate their own settlements. Plans now 
call for enlarging Government conciliation 
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This Little Explosion- 
proof Motor Develops 
2 hp, cont. duty 


Do you need an extra-compact 
d-c motor for pump, winch, 
blower, or other applications? 
Here’s one to investigate! It’s ex- 
plosion-proof — withstands salt- 
water and other vapors, can be 
used safely in hazardous locations. 
It’s light in weight—only fifteen 
pounds. And it’s small and com- 
pact—ideal for “tight” require- 
ments. 





MOTOR DATA———— 


Armature speed is 9000 rpm. Motor can 
be supplied straight, or with integrally 
built gear unit to supply any desired 
output speed. Enclosure is explosion- 
proof. Temperature rise is 50 degrees. 
Equipped with ball bearings. Designed 
for railroad, marine, and aircraft appli- 
cations. Available for operation on 28, 
32, or 110 volts, d-c. 














SEND FOR CATALOG OF CUSTOM-BUILT 
MOTORS. EEMCO designs and produces cus- 
tom-built motors, generators, actuators, and 
inverters for marine, railroad, aircraft, indus- 
trial, and other stationary and mobile applica- 
tions. Send for the brochure 
“Custom Built Motors for 
aWorld of Needs,” which 
provides interesting factual 
data on EEMCO electrical 
equipment now available. 


Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp. 


4606 West Jefferson Boulevard 






Los Angeles 16, California 
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BRAINSTORM WARNING! 








NEW TYCOON ON THE WAY! 


woe little letters “‘D,” “‘D”? and 
*T”’ have roused the inventive in- 
stinct in all kinds of people . . . people 
outside the world of those who spend 
their lives making life tough for in- 
sects. And chances are, all kinds of 
DDT-blessed products are right now 
in the brainchild stage. 

It is clearly within the realm of 
possibility that DDT will turn up in 
interesting uses as yet undiscovered. 
For who is to say we won’t someday 
see floor polish, for example, that kills 
flies and other insects through its 
entire life? Some manufacturer with 
a DDT idea today may well be 
the maker of a valued DDT product 
tomorrow. 


Du Pont is interested in working 


with manufacturers who have ideas 
about DDT. As a major supplier of 
DDT to the armed forces over a period 
of three years, and from extensive 
laboratory and field studies, Du Pont 
has had a wealth of practical DDT 
experience. . 

And Du Pont can supply Technical 
Grade DDT that’s uniformly depend- 
able because of the way it is manu- 
factured. It works well in either dry 
or liquid formulations and dissolves 
quickly, forming clear solutions. 

If you have a DDT idea—whether 
for insecticide or new type product— 
work it out with Du Pont. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


If it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFE 
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Labor Week 


and mediation services, with these servieg 
to remain a part of the Department of 
Labor. The proposal that an independen; 
mediation board be established outside the 
Department of Labor appears to have lit. 
tle support in the subcommittee. 

Filing of notice in advance of a strike 
or lockout is a possible requirement, al. 
though no criminal penalty is likely to be 
provided for failure to delay a strike dup. 
ing the cooling-off period. 

Voluntary arbitration will be advocate) 
when mediation fails. Submission of issues 
to an arbitrator would not be compulsory, 
however. 

Fact-finding boards may be included 
in the bill. These boards would be pro 
posed for use only in major disputes which 





i 


seriously threaten the national interest, | 


Those are expected to be some of the 
general provisions of the bill. 

Omitted will be the more stringent 
provisions of the Case bill. These include: 

Restrictions on boycotts. Considerable 
sentiment in the Senate does favor for 
bidding union refusal to work with mate- 
rials or parts manufactured by memberg 
of a rival union. But this clause, if it ig 
inserted, is not expected to be as severe a 
the House measure, which would depriyg 
employes of the protection of the Wagne 
Act if they are found guilty of participat 
ing in such a boycott. 

Court penalties probably will be omit- 
ted entirely from the committee draft, 
The Case bill authorizes a Mediation 
Board which it creates to go into court 
to enforce its orders requiring postpone 
ment of a strike or maintenance of the 
status quo for the cooling-off period. 

Supervisory employes. An attempt to 
amend the bill to include a ban on union- 
ization of foremen is expected. The Case 
bill has such a provision. 

The Senate’s deliberations, and _ those 
of the conference committee that will write 
the final legislation, will be held in an at- 
mosphere of labor unrest. The shadow of 
John L. Lewis will lie over the Senate as 
it has in the past when legislation of this 
type was under discussion. Mr. Lewis now 
is in the process of making new wage de- 
mands upon the coal industry, and a strike 
in that industry is possible before Congress 
agrees upon a bill. Thus, while attempting 
to write long-term labor legislation, the 
Senate may find itself confronted with an 
immediate crisis that could change mate- 
rially the course of its deliberations. It 
was such a coal crisis that produced the 
Smith-Connally Act, which later was re- 
pudiated by many of its original support- 
ers. 


Superseniority 


Much of the doubt regarding super- 
seniority for returning war veterans is now 
removed. A federal circuit court of ap- 
peals, in New York, has ruled that a re 
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turning veteran does not have the right to 
displace a nonveteran with greater senior- 
ity. This decision, which overrules Selec- 
tive Service Director Lewis B. Hershey, 
will stand until a final determination is 
made by the Supreme Court. For the time 
being, the decision will serve to clear up 
a confusing situation that resulted after two 
lower courts had ruled with General Her- 
shey and two against him. 

The appeals court finds that Congress 
did not intend that the veteran should 
gain in seniority status upon returning to 
reclaim his old job, but, on the contrary, 
“positively denied” such a step-up. The 
judges found that a “layoff” due to senior- 
ity requirements is not a “discharge” in the 
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GENERAL HERSHEY 
. . overruled 


meaning of the Selective Service Act, and, 
thus, employers do not violate the Act 
when such layoffs are necessary. 


Discharging Strikers 


Employers are not required to reinstate 
employes who go on strike in violation of 
a contract’s no-strike clause. For the first 
time, the National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that it is not an unfair labor 
practice to discharge a worker under such 
circumstances. The decision comes at a 
time when many employers are charging 
their no-strike pacts have been violated. 

This NLRB ruling, however, does not 
prevent unions from obtaining an agree- 
ment from an employer, as part of a strike 
sttlement, to reinstate all strikers. It 
would prevent the union from using the 


| NLRB machinery to force such reinstate- 


ments, in cases where contracts have been 
Violated. The NLRB makes it clear that 
its present ruling applies only where an 
employer is not discriminating against 
strikers because of union membership. 
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ES, shipping tags and labels can raise some tough questions. So, 
instead of losing sleep over them, why not do the obvious—consult 
Dennison first. 

If you ship metals, Dennison knows the quality of tag stock that meets 
express requirements. Do you use bales? Dennison has a tag fastener that 
is ideal for them. Are your labels applied to rough wood? With our extra 
heavy adhesive, they really stick. 

Dennison has specialized in the planning of shipping tags and labels for 
so many years that paying infinite attention to a host of details has become 
second nature. We can also show you how to make tags and labels do 
important extra jobs. For instance, deliver an advertising message .. « 
carry order or invoice reference . . . give warnings or instructions. 

You can be sure your tags and labels will be correct in design and correct 
from a practical standpoint when you put your problem up to 


Demnisow 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-developed tags and labels direct the shipments of 
many of the leaders of American industry. If those you now 
use fall short of your requirements, why not write Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., 3148 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass, 






TAGS + LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP BOXES * MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT TAX RULES FOR PARTNERSHIPS 


Persons planning to set up business part- 
nerships now have definite guidance on 
when taxes can be reduced by this pro- 
cedure. They now can know, with some 
certainty, just what is likely to be recog- 
nized, for tax purposes, as a legitimate part- 
nership. In its first decisions on such cases, 
the Supreme Court turns down two family 
partnerships as means of lightening taxes. 

Much attention is centered on the two 
decisions because of the large increase in 
partnerships in recent years. High sur- 
taxes, as well as high excess-profits taxes, 
caused many businesses to shift to such 
setups. For this spread their income and 
resulted in lower taxes. Some of these part- 
nerships were approved by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and by courts. But 
others were rejected. Now, the Supreme 
Court clarifies the question of when a part- 
nership may, or may not, be recognized as 
a tax-saving device. 

When might be ap- 

proved? 

Great emphasis is placed upon the contri- 
bution of each partner. Take the case of a 
husband-and-wife partnership. The wife is 
expected to make some definite contribu- 
tion in the form of capital or services. This 
cannot be merely occasional, or unimpor- 
tant, work for the partnership. If she does 
not provide capital, she is supposed to take 
part in the management or operation of 
the business, or to contribute services 
toward making it a success. She must do 
the work of a partner. Furthermore, she 
and her husband are supposed to share the 
profits and losses of the business. 


partnerships 


When is a partnership likely to be 
turned down? 

Recognition is almost certain to be with- 
held from a setup that is merely a “paper” 
partnership. There must be more than a 
shift of income between husband and wife, 
with the husband continuing to conduct 
the business as before. Where the husband 
continues to have complete control over 
all income of the business, as previously, 
approval of the partnership for tax pur- 
poses is unlikely. And much emphasis is 
placed upon evidence as to whether the 
husband and wife actually intended to 
carry on the business as a_ partnership. 
If not, the husband usually must pay the 
entire tax on income of the business, 
rather than divide this with his wife. 


Can a husband give his wife the 

money to invest in his business? 
Gift of the money, when it is turned right 
back into the business, would be likely 
to bring denial of recognition of the ar- 
rangement. Ordinarily, the wife is expected 
to contribute her own money. If it comes 
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from her husband, this probably would not 
be considered her own contribution. Such 
gifts were involved in the two cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. 


What did the Supreme Court say? 
The Court viewed that neither wife had 
invested her own capital in the business. In 
one case, the husband gave his wife shares 
in a corporation that was being dissolved, 
and three days later she used this capital in 
becoming a member of his new partnership. 
In the other case, the husband gave. his 
wife money, and she turned it over to the 
partnership. A dissenting opinion of the 
Court contended, however, that there were 
no reasons, under income tax laws, why 
such gifts could not be made, even for 
purposes of reducing taxes. 


Must “unrecognized” partnerships be 
dissolved? 

Not usually. Where recognition is denied 
only “for tax purposes,” the partnerships 
still have their legal status for other pur- 
poses. In both Supreme Court cases, the 
partnerships still were valid under laws 
of their States. They still could do busi- 
ness as partnerships. It was only when 
they came to filing federal income tax re- 
turns that they had no legal standing. 


Does a wife lose her partnership in- 
terest? 

Even when the federal courts refuse to 
recognize a family partnership, the wife 
still holds an interest in her husband’s 
business. Presumably, she could withdraw 
and sell her interest to someone else, unless 
this is forbidden by the terms of the 
partnership agreement. 


Can children be members of a family 
partnership? 

Yes. But here, too, Internal Revenue 
officials will scrutinize the setup to see 
whether it has business purposes other 
than reduction of taxes. Where services, 
rather than capital, are contributed, a 
child would be expected to be old enough 
to make an actual contribution. A partner- 
ship might be recognized where it uses 
property or money owned by a child. 


Can partnerships ever be set up for 
the purpose of reducing taxes? 
They can if all conditions for their recog- 
nition, for tax purposes, are met. The 
courts long have conceded the right of tax- 
payers to bring their taxes down, or to 
eliminate them altogether, by means that 
are considered legal. But family partner- 
ships, as well as the nonfamily type, must 
pass the test of tax laws to get recognition. 
However, many have been approved, both 

before and during the war. 


How about nonfamily partnerships 
Here the general rules follow the same py, 
tern as those for family businesses. Bag 
member is expected to contribute som 
thing definite in the form of capital, eg, 
trol or services. And the members my 
share in profits and losses. 


During the war a number of closely hej 
corporations changed their status, switd. 
ing their business to partnerships. This e, 
abled them to avoid excess-profits taxes, 
which applied only to corporations, jy 
some cases, it also meant lower surtayes 


Recognition often was given by the Bp. F 


reau of Internal Revenue and the courts 


to the new setups, even though this meant} 
smaller tax receipts, as the change was 


considered bona fide. 


Will partnerships benefit now by 
switching back to corporations? 
Some will, and some will not. This depend 
to some extent, upon the size of their ip 
come and the amount of their presen 
taxes. With abolition of the excess-profi 
tax, those returning to corporation stats 
might find the change beneficial. Likewis. 
fewer corporations are expected now to 

seek partnership status. 


What will 
now? 
Many which have received tax recognition 
will remain as they are. As surtaxes stil 
are high, they usually will benefit by divid- 
ing their income among present members, 
rather than reducing the number who must 
pay taxes on this income. Furthermore, 
additional businessmen are likely to try to 

form partnerships to save taxes. 


How would taxes be lowered? 


’ Suppose, for example, a business had a net 


income of $50,000 last year. This would 
mean a tax of approximately $27,000, al 
1945 rates. But if this business had 
operated as a family partnership of hus- 
band and wife, each would have received 
$25,000. The tax on this would have beena 
little more than $10,000 each, with a total 
tax of slightly over $20,000. That would 
have meant a tax saving of nearly $7,000. 


What effects will the Supreme Court 
decisions have? 
They will discourage attempts by hus 
bands and wives to set up “paper” partner 
ships. For, if conditions outlined in the 
Supreme Court decisions are not met, 
family partnerships are almost certain to 
be rejected. In fact, these decisions support 
the stand on family partnerships that 
already was being taken by the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue, the U.S. Ta 
Court and various circuit courts of appeal 
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It takes a lot of things to make a good plant 
location. Some, like availability of resources 
and power facilities, are pretty obvious. Good 
transportation, of course, is a must. Other 
factors, less tangible, are every bit as import- 
ant. The spirit of a town or city, for example. 
The caliber of available workers. The attitude 
of folks toward their work. 

A lot of industries are locating in this potent 
Burlington area because it seems to stack up 
best on all of these counts. Naturally, we of 
the Burlington want to interest industrial 
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people in this territory—to work with them, 
before and after they’ve moved in. For, in 
great measure, our prosperity parallels the 
prosperity of our industrial neighbors. That is 
why our Department of Industry and Agricul- 
ture maintains a constant program of coopera- 
tion in matters pertaining to plant location 
and transportation service. 


J. B. Lamson, Director, 
Department of Industry and Agriculture, 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, II. 
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Specie Report. 


Trickle of refrigerators, 
autos and clothing at time 
when a boom was expected 


Most shortages of consumer goods now 
threaten to continue throughout 1946. The 
production boom forecast for the spring o1 
summer will be delayed at least until late 
autumn, and supplies of scarce items will 
not begin to catch up with demand before 
1947. 

Industrial production, hampered — by 
strikes, scarcities of materials and pricing 
difficulties, has declined to the lowest point 
since 1941. But figures on the over-all pro- 
duction level do not tell the story of the 
accumulating demand for acutely short 
consumer goods. The production upturn 
generally will be slowest in those classes of 
goods which are in shortest supply. 

This means that few families will have 
new refrigerators or new cars this summer. 
Washing machines and vacuum cleaners 
will be hard to get for many months. Men’s 
shirts and suits will continue in short 
supply. 

Bottlenecks are complicated. A manufac- 
turer who overcomes his own troubles 
often finds himself stalled by a strike or 
price squeeze or material shortage in one 
or more other plants upon which he must 
depend for supplies. Stoppages sometimes 
are three or four layers deep. 

Automobile production, for example, 
has been retarded by factors other than 
the strike of the industry’s own workers. 
Trouble elsewhere has reduced or cut off 
the flow of necessary components, includ- 
ing glass, locks. castings and upholstery 
fabrics. The result is that production has 
reached only a trickle of 70,000 cars a 
month, less than a fourth of the 1939 
monthly output. Last August, after the 
Japanese surrender offer, officials of the 
War Production Board estimated that, 
by early 1946, monthly production of auto- 
mobiles would reach 330,000 or more. 

Radios also are held back by short- 
ages of materials from other industries. 
Because of the acute scarcity of lumber, 
radio output is retarded for want of eab- 
inets. The industry also suffers from short- 
ages of condensers and speakers. Monthly 
production of sets for household use, there- 
fore, is only 500,000, about half the pre- 
war normal. 
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extensive research on a topic of oy 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


CONTINUING PRODUCTION LAG: 
ABUNDANCE THAT RECEDES TO *47 


Further Delays by Strikes, Material Scarcities and Price Trouble 
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Sewing-machine manufacturers aly 
are hampered by the scarcity of lumbe 
for cabinets. Other bottlenecks are pricing 
difficulties and short supplies of gray ing, 
castings. Production of domestic maching 
now is less than one fourth of the pr. 
war normal of 48,000 a month. It will be 
late summer, maybe autumn, before the 
prewar level is reached. 

Electric ranges are being produced at 
less than half the rate of 47,000 a month 
for 1940 and 1941. Before the steel and 
electric strikes, the trend of productio 
had been sharply upward, reaching 70,00) 
for the last quarter of 1945. 

Vacuum-cleaner production is han. 
pered by shortages of switches, bag cloth, 
rubber parts and laminating steel. Mam. 
facturers are producing less than half th 
prewar monthly rate of 156,000. 

Mechanical-refrigerator production 
is retarded not only by the electrical strike 
but also by shortages of steel, motors and 
compressor units. Output of domestic 
boxes dropped from 125,000 in December 
to 100,000 in January, and now it is hardly 
more than a fourth of the prewar normal 
of 309,000 a month. 

Electric-iron production, also suffer. 
ing from the electrical strike, has dropped 
sharply from the December figure of 350; 
000. Prewar output was 380,000 a month. 
This industry should recover quickly after 
the strike is settled. 

Domestic washers and ironers are 
moving to consumers in_ considerably 
smaller volume than in December, when 
output reached 100,000. That was mor 
than a third below the prewar rate. In ad- 
dition to strikes, difficulties include short- 
ages of enameling stock, tubs, electric-cord 
sets, switches and rubber wringers. Officials 
had hoped that prewar production would 
be equaled by June. Now they talk of late 
summer, or autumn. 

Auto-tire outlook is more promising. 
Output now is 5,000,000 a month, 800,000 
above prewar rate, and will continue to 
rise. The goal of 66,000,000 for 1946 prob- 
ably will be reached. But, it will be several 
months béfore tires are in easy supply. 

Truck-tire production now is 1,200,000 
a month, half again as high as in 1939 and 
more than enough to achieve the 1946 god 
of 13,700,000. 

Trucks produced in January totaled 
54,000, but February output  slumpel 
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sharply because Ford shut down. However, 
Ford production is getting started again, 
and the March figure should be in the 
neighborhood of the January output. Jan- 
uary production reached the industry's 
forecast for the first time since restrictions 
on production were removed. The monthly 
average truck production in 1939 was 
59,000. 

Men’s shirts are increasing in produc- 
tion, but the accumulated demand is so 
large that supplies will be insufficient for 
months yet. Output now is estimated at 
ible 12,000,000 a month, an increase of more 
than 3,000,000 over the 1945 average, but 
still 1,000,000 below 1939. Pricing difficulty 
'S aly is a principal bottleneck. 
lumber Men’s suits will be scarce at least dur- 
prey ing the remainder of 1946. Demand this 
'Y itu } year is estimated at 40,000,000 suits, and 
chime production now is about equal to the pre- 
re Pr: § war level of 1,500,000 a month. The 1946 


will be goal of 28,000,000 is not likely to be 
re the ‘ 
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ca FOOD LOCKERS and REFRIGERATORS 

—_ Guclt of LINDSAY STRUCTURE 

70,000 
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Juction Ls refrigerators built to any size, to Complete refrigerator units are 

I strike ae ia aan oa heusaun easily designed to meet your par- 

ors and ticular requirements through the 

a use of Lindsay Structure. Ls 

<= makes possible complete prefab- 

nia rication to speed and simplify in- 
stallation anywhere. 

he Ls panel construction lends 

— itself ideally to vapor sealing and 

moi er in Rochester Times-Union highly efficient refrigerator oper- 





ation. It is used both for indoor 


sie ee ae ee ee installations and for complete 





° Equally efficient in heati d dr c “44: 
- reached. One major deterrent on produc- ing rooms. This Ls tent i ‘a large, self-contained outdoor buildings. 
erably | tion has been price troubles. automatic dryer in a cigar factory. . ‘ 
er A complete service is possible 


Nylon-hosiery production is increasing 
rapidly, but producers’ and retailers’ pipe 
In ai} fines still are unfilled. It will be late this 
> short year before nylons can be bought readily 
ric-cond I ip department stores. Production soon 


pe should reach 30,000,000 pairs a month. 
1 wou 


- of late 


through the Ls field organization. 
Einp to ements Write for information. The Lindsay 
« Z Corporation, 222-C W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois; 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; or Lindsay 


Civilian Production Administration says Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion 
1946 output will be enough for about seven Square Bidg., Montreal. 
pairs for every woman. 


pmising. Shoes are being turned out at the rate 
800,00 F of about 40,000,000 pairs a month, one 
ri: : fourth higher than the prewar normal but 
0 pro 


still below the current demand. Retail in- 


sever ventories now are estimated to be about 
pply. ; 150,000,000 pairs below the desirable level. 
200,00 F Production goal for 1946 is a monthly av- 


939 and 2 : 
sana erage of 45,800,000 pairs. | ; “hrcestocet U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
eS Dwelling construction 1s proceeding at U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


sail about a normal level for this season, but 
Jumplf Mma! building represents only a small THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 
fraction of the need. The housing crisis 
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A Micrometer must say, “OKAY”! 


An aluminum tube is subject to distortion in handling since it is in 
annealed state on part of its journey through our plant. Therefore, 


a micrometer is used to check the rounding of the beaded ends, 


If you want the kind of careful, precision tube bending in manu- 


facturing your product—=intrust it to us! 


Write for informative booklet, “Precision in Tube Bending,” 
American Tube Bending Co., Inc., B9 Lawrence Street, New 


Haven (11), Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 
48 











CHANGING TO NYLONS IN, 


must be measured in years, not months, 
It is estimated that 3,600,000 families will 
need homes in 1946. The Administration’; 
program to start construction of 1,200,000 
homes this year makes demands that ex 
ceed the production of all building mate. 
rials and are actually beyond plant capacity 
for some items. 

Lumber ‘is acutely short. CPA wars 
that many needs must go unfilled. In 1939, 
production averaged a little over 2,000, 
000,000 board feet a month. Now, with 
unprecedented peacetime demand, output 
is down to about 1,700,000,000 feet a 
month. The Forest Service has trimmed its 
production estimate for the first quarter 
of 1946 from 6,800,000,000 to 5,600,000; 
000 board feet, and even that may prove 
too optimistic. The lumber industry has 
had many difficulties—strikes, price dis 
satisfaction, labor scarcity, bad weather, 
and shortages of equipment and _ uncut 
timber. 

Oak flooring is being produced at a rate 
of about 18,000,000 board feet a month. 
This is less than half the average produe- 
tion during the winter of 1939. The i 
dustry lays the principal blame on the 
pricing schedule. 

Brick production declined from 412,000; 
000 a month in 1941 to 131,000,000 n 
February, 1945. Since then, it has increased 
to 265,000,000 a month, and there still are 
about 185 idle plants. Requirements under 
the Administration program of new col 
struction are about 420,000,000 bricks 
monthly in 1946 and 450,000,000 monthly 
in 1947. The backlog of orders for brick 
and structural clay tile is estimated a 
three to six months of production. Prince 
pal problem is a shortage of labor. 

Cast-iron radiation output declined 
from 7,000,000 square feet a month in 1941 
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“IMPROVISED DRESSING ROOM 


. promised by CPA for 1946 


to 936,000 in October, 1945, but, by Janu- 
ary, 1946, had climbed to nearly 2,000,000 
square feet. This is about one third of the 
required monthly rate. Problems are strikes 
and prices. 

Warm-air furnaces are being produced 
at a rate of only about 25,000 units a 
month, little more than half the 1941 level. 
The Administration program will require 
80,000 a month in 1946. This is far beyond 
existing capacity. 

Bathtub output is less than half the 
prewar normal rate of 190,000 a month. 
Monthly production of 120,000 would be 
required for the housing program. 

Steel production is still considerably 
below the prestrike level, and will be for 
several weeks. CPA estimates that the 
loss from the strike was 6,000,000 tons of 
finished steel. In December, production 
averaged 75 per cent of capacity. This 
must be stepped up to 86 per cent to fill 
estimated needs for 1946. 

Fractional-horsepower mofors are in 
short supply, and will be for months. 
Since December, when output of more than 
1,000,000 units was reached, production 
has slumped sharply because of the steel 
and electrical strikes. Even at the Decem- 
ber production rate, it would take 21 
months to fill the present backlog of orders. 

In 1945, industry reconverted for civil- 
ian production so swiftly that the country 
was led to believe that the tremendous 
accumulated demand for consumer goods 
would be satisfied in jig time. But, just 
when they were ready to get going, plants 
were stalled by strikes, price troubles, ma- 
terial shortages, or a combination of all 
three. Many shortages of consumer goods 
might have been eased by this time. As it 
is, in the seventh month of peace, relief 
is still a distant prospect. 
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Keeps the Chef “Sunny Side Up” 


Many a busy kitchen worker has found 
himself wrong end up, because he failed 
to respect slippery spots... especially in 
front of stoves, steam tables and dish 
washers. 

FLINTDEK, originally developed to 
provide a sure footing for seamen on rain 
swept decks, proved to be the answer to 


the slippery kitchen floor problem. To- 
day, renamed FLINTREK, it is finding 
scores of applications everywhere. 

Easily troweled on over steel, concrete 
or wood, this rugged material always 
offers a sure footing, wet or dry. 

Yes, Flintkote research has made great 
strides... and 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From industrial, commercial and marine 
floorings to skyscraper roofings . . . Flint- 
kote offers automotive products, paper 
boxes and containers... waterproofing 
materials for interiors and exteriors... 
expansion joints...industrial cements... 
sound deadeners and absorbers, as 
well as a complete line of building 
materials for new and existing 
buildings. At Flintkote, versatility 











is the planned result of special knowledge, 
skills and experience gained through 45 
years of painstaking research, careful man- 
ufacture and practical application. These 
facilities are always at your disposal. Of- 
fices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.3 55th & Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal.; 25 Ade- 
laide St. E., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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ORGANIZING THE WORLD. BANK 


Currency Stabilization as First Problem of International Fund 


Difficulty of valuing money 
of nations where inflation 
brought soaring prices 


Finance officials from 35 countries fi- 
nally are getting down to cases in un- 
scrambling world currencies and attempt- 
ing to restore a semblance of financial bal- 
ance to world trade. These problems are 
being tackled at the organization meeting 
of the boards of governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank. The conference is being held 
in Wilmington Island, off Savannah, Ga. 

Bank operations are expected to start 
late this year, when applications for devel- 
opment loans are received. Funds to make 
the loans are likely to come largely from 
the New York investment market, which 
will be asked to absorb securities to be un- 
derwritten by the Bank. But before opera- 
tions can start, some agreement must be 
reached by the Fund on values to be as- 
signed to world currencies. 

Purpose of the Fund is to establish 
stability in exchange rates for currencies, 
so that businessmen can know what they 
are getting when they trade in pounds, 
frances, pesos or kroner. But before stability 
can be approached, governors must hit 
upon rates that actually can be main- 
tained, and that problem presents a num- 
ber of difficult cases. 

France, for example, found that the 2- 
cent value officially placed on the frane 
was far too high. Internal French prices 
had skyrocketed so high that French goods 
proved unbearably expensive on world 
markets. So France, before subscribing to 
the Fund and Bank, brought the value of 
the franc down to eighty-four one-hun- 
dredths of 1 cent. Thus, a 100-frane bottle 
of French wine could be bought by a U.S. 
importer for 84 cents instead of $2. 

In instances like Greece and China, the 
governors’ task might prove impossible 
until each of those countries set its own 
finances in order. The Greek drachma, 
officially quoted at 20 cents, is really 
worthless in the face of an increase in 
prices of more than 2,000 per cent. The 
situation is as bad or worse in China, 
where the Chinese dollar is quoted at 
2,020 to one U.S. dollar. 

The Fund, however, is charged with 
finding values that need not be altered by 
more than 10 per cent in the period ahead, 
and those values must be fixed for coun- 
tries ranging in importance from Iceland, 
with a $1,000,000 quota, to Britain, with 


50 


a $1,300,000,000 stake in the money pool. 

Price levels inside various countries 
are likely to get major attention when 
currency values are considered. If prices 
in one country, for instance, have increased 
twice as fast as in the United States, the 
dollar value of that country’s currency 
probably should be half its prewar value. 
The theory is that currency values must 
tend to equalize changes in internal prices 
in various countries so that goods can 
move in world markets. 

The U.S. dollar, fixed at a gold value of 
$35 an ounce, is to be the yardstick for the 
value of all currencies. Pressure can be ex- 





the United States. To equalize thes 
changes, a $3.50 pound is indicated, byt 
current value is acceptable, particularly 
during a period when Britain is building 
inventories of raw materials. 

The Canadian dollar at 90.69 cents ap. 
pears to be slightly undervalued in relation 
to comparable prices in the United States 
and Canada. Canada, however, is actively 
seeking exports and can undersell U.S, 
products at this rate of exchange, so she 
wishes to keep that rate. 

In Western Europe, established ex. 
change rates give promise of being main- 
tained. The Netherlands guilder, at 37.93 


—Harris & Ewing 


AT THE BRITISH LOAN HEARING 


Assistant Secretary Clayton 


Secretary Vinson 


Senator Barkley 


. «. can the Bank succeed if the credit is rejected? 


pected to obtain as high a dollar value for 
currencies as possible, since most countries 
look to the U.S. for supplies and want to 
get as much as they can for their money. 

Major trading nations, however, al- 
ready appear to have established exchange 
rates that can be maintained. They are 
somewhat overvalued in relation to present 
prices, but foreign countries hope to beat 
down inflated wartime prices, and U.S. 
prices may creep upward, bringing ap- 
proximate equilibrium. 

The British pound is pegged at $4.03, 
against $4.435 in 1939. Wholesale prices in 
Britain have advanced 74 per cent since 
1939, compared with a 87 per cent rise in 


cents, reflects the change in wholesale 
prices that has occurred since 1939, when 
the guilder was 53.34 cents. The Belgian 
franc, at. 2.29 cents, compared with 3.37 
cents in 1939, appears to be overvalued in 
relation to internal prices, but Belgium is 
driving prices down. The new value of the 
French franc takes price changes into ac 
count and Scandinavian countries report 
success in meeting currency problems. 
In Eastern Europe, currency reforms 
will be necessary before any value can be 
set for the monetary units of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland or Yugoslavia. These na- 
tions, however, now are within the Rus- 
sian trade orbit, and may not have in- 
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portant dealings with the rest of the 
world. ye . 

In Latin America, price inflation has 
made a mockery of official exchange rates. 
The Mexican peso has increased in value 
from 19.3 cents in 1939 to 20.58 cents, 
whereas doubled internal prices would sug- 
gest a substantial decline. Brazil’s cruzeiro 

is quoted at 5.18 cents, against 5.12 cents 
in prewar, but internal prices indicate an 
actual worth of less than 4 cents. 

The plight of Brazil and Mexico is typ- 
ical of Hemisphere nations, but prices are 
expected to drop when more goods become 
available. Fund governors consider this 
prospect when exchange rates are fixed. 

The whole program of Bank and Fund 
could go overboard if Congress rejects the 
proposed $4.400,000,000 credit to Britain. 
In that event, the British would withdraw 
and would be likely to take the sterling 
area with them. To forestall this devel- 
opment, the Administration, led by Treas- 
ury Secretary Fred M. Vinson and As- 
sistant Secretary of State William L. Clay- 
ton, is pressing Congress to accept the loan 
as a keystone in this country’s postwar 
financial program. 


British Loan 


Pressure to obtain congressional ap- 
proval of the $4,400,000,000 credit to Great 
Britain now comes from Canada, which 
has agreed to advance 1,250,000,000 Can- 
adian dollars to the British on the same 
terms as the Truman Administration 
offers. The Canadian credit, however, de- 
pends upon approval of the U.S. loan. If 
the U.S. credit is rejected, Canadian 
terms are to be revised. 

The Administration can be expected to 
stress the fact that Canada, with a twelfth 
of this country’s population and perhaps 
a sixteenth of the U.S. national income, 
proposes to loan Britain a third as much 


'as the U.S. offers in new credits. The 





course of the loan through Congress, how- 
ever, still faces formidable stumbling 
blocks. 

In the Senate, opposition to the loan 
now centers on the interest rates offered. 
The British are to pay 2 per cent over 
50-year period beginning in 1951, which 
brings average interest rates to 1.65 per 
cnt. The point is made that long-term 
bonds cost the Treasury 2% per cent, 


#vhich amounts to subsidizing the British 


ad adding to the U.S. debt. The Admin- 
tration response to this criticism is that 
the United States has more to gain from 
opening world trade channels through the 
ban than would be lost by refusing the 
lan and forcing a trade war. 

Current criticism of the loan marks the 
fourth shift by opponents since the pro- 
posal was made. Critics now are soft- pedal- 
ing earlier complaints that the British 
should use Bretton Woods before they ap- 
ply for dollars; that they should first re- 
duce trade controls, or that a loan to 
Britain would be followed by more Joans 
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HAVE YOU A SENSE OF 





Worried about what’s in your crystal ball? 

You don’t need a modern Nostradamus or a Cas- 
sandra to tell you that accidents like those depicted 
above are occurring every minute of the day, and are 
likely to increase when post-war motor car production 
puts millions of additional cars on the highways. 

We suggest that the present is a good time to arrange 
for protection against mounting loss-potentials. 

Ask our agent or your broker about our “6-in-1” 
Automobile Policy* today and quit worrying about 


what may happen tomorrow! 


*Includes att omsobide fire, theft, collision, bodily injury, property 
damage, and medical payments, 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 











“icture OF A SMART MAN 


Actually this picture never gets framed. There isn’t time for 
that! But this card is a very precise picture of a man. 

He is a worker. He has insured his life. The beneficiary is 
his son. He wants to be sure the boy gets an education. 

This card was the first thing the Prudential Home Office 
made when his application was received. Then things moved 
fast! The insurance contract is typed automatically — using 
this card. All the vital records the Company keeps are auto- 
matically produced from cards like this. A folding machine 
speeds the policy along. A numbering machine saves more 
time. Another machine even prepares the contract for mailing. 

All this was not done without people. Because the Prudential 
is essentially a business of very 
understanding people. But every 
modern tool is at hand to speed 
accuracy and service for policy- 
holders. In turn, that is one reason 
why so many millions of policy- 
holders turn first to Prudential. 
The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America, Newark, New Jersey. 
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to other countries. The Treasury appe, 
to have satisfied critics on these pointy 
The outlook now is that the loan nay 
pass the Senate, but it is still a questa 
whether the House will assent. 





ee 


Budget Outlook 


The Treasury, in February, took jy 
$168,200,000 more money than it spent, 
recording the first surplus month in {oy 
years. This achievement promises to add 
strength to the movement in Congress, jaj 
by Senators Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, ayj 





Bridges (Rep.) , of New Hampshire, for , 
balanced budget in the next fiscal year, 
The excess of receipts in a month tht 
is not normally marked by high revenye; 
results from the fact that revenues ar 
holding close to wartime levels, while ey. 
penditures are less than half the war out 
lays. February receipts netted $3,678,409, 








& Ewing 
SENATOR BYRD 
«Strengthened by a surplus 


000, only $88,300,000 below the level of 
February, 1944, when war production wag 
at its height. Spending, meanwhile, dropped 
to $3,510,000,000 from $7,460,000,000 4 
year ago. March receipts, because of quar- 
terly tax payments, again are expected to 
exceed Treasury outlays. 

This adds up to the prospect that the 
actual deficit for this year will be sub 
stantially below the estimated $28,600; 
000,000. High business activity and larg 
pay rolls, and, in consequence, tax pay: 
ments, already have thrown that estimale 
off balance. If Treasury projections for th 
next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 14 
are as far out of line, the expected defici 
of $4,347,000,000 will not materialize. 
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Prospect of Turn 
In U.S. Policies 
On Peron Regime 


The United States is wrestling with the 
problem of framing a new policy toward 
Argentina. This problem arises as the re- 
sult of the recent Argentine election. Re- 
turns, although not yet fully tabulated, 
indicate that the people have chosen as 
their president Col. Juan D. Peron, whom 
the U.S. recently accused of fascist pol- 
icies and Nazi collaboration. 

U.S. public attention is focused primar- 
ily on political relationships. But econo- 
mists and some businessmen are deeply 
concerned about trade relationships. 

His apparent election puts Colonel 
Peron in a new light. Formerly, he was 
viewed as the dominant force in a Gov- 
ernment that had seized power and was 
holding it against popular will. But there 
have been no reports of duress at the polls 
or crooked counting of ballots; U.S. of- 
ficials are conceding, therefore, that the 
election was reasonably fair. 

U.S. policy no longer can be based on 
the assumption that most Argentines op- 
pose Col. Peron. Barring his death or a 
coup, he appears to be the man with whom 
foreign countries must deal for some time. 

New political policies toward the 
Peron Administration may be slow to 


' emerge. U.S officials dislike dealing with 


aman who was mentioned favorably in 
Nazi documents and whom they suspect 
of wanting to create an anti-U.S. bloc 
of South American nations. But even se- 
vere critics of Colonel Peron declare that 
the situation calls for new tactics 

Full recognition of the constitutional 
Peron Government is one action which 
State Department officials are consider- 
ing. This would mean sending an ambassa- 
dor to Buenos Aires, where the senior U.S. 
diplomat for several months has been a 
charge d'affaires. One State Department 
element favors appointing to this post an 
outstanding individual, either a top-flight 
career diplomat or a “big name” from 
some other walk of life. This group argues 
that the ambassador should be so strong 
as to command great respect and maintain 
a high degree of prestige. 

Other changes in political relationships 
may not become apparent for some time. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes is ex- 
pected to stand by his decision not to sign 
a mutual-defense treaty with any repre- 
sentative of the present military Adminis- 
tration. He has not yet disclosed whether, 
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GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 








WEET music, the s-w-i-s-h of your line over a sun-splashed pool 
S where big trout are hiding! How to find the big ones? Cana- 
dian National can tell you where they are — and take you there. 
This great System spans Canada from Atlantic to Pacific — serves 
every Province and the Dominion’s finest playground areas. It 
operates railways, steamships, express and telegraph services. Its 
all-year and resort hotels extend from coast to coast. Each hotel 
has a distinctive character of its own! 

Ask Canadian National for information on vacations, resources, 
farm lands, industrial sites. And whether your trip is for business 
or pleasure, let Canadian National, America’s largest railway sys- 
tem, help you with your plans. 

No passport needed — Your U. S. dollar goes farther in Canada. 
Canadian National Offices in the U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York. Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washing- 


ton, D.C. For industrial information on Canada, write Canadian National 
Railways, Dept. of Research and Development, Montreal, Que. 


Canaoian Nationac 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 














These free books depict 
Elliott’s growth, show what this 
famous addressing system can 
do for your business. 





Looking back, in those unique vol- 
umes, “The Story of The Sterling 
Elliott Family” and“Unscrewing the 
Inserutable,” you glimpse the col- 
orfulGay Nineties, watch the tireless 
Elliotts, father and son, at work and 
at play. 

Looking ahead, in the informative 
new “Elliott Addressing Machine 
Catalog,” you see the culmination 
of their inventive genius— modern 
addressing machines whose many 
patented mechanical superiorities 
make Elliott preferred for every to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s business need. 

All of these three illustrated books 
will be sent FREE upon request. Sim- 
ply write, on your business letterhead, 


to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
141 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








IuterAmerica Week 


or how long, he will apply this refusal to 
the constitutional Peron Administration. 

Meanwhile, to avoid having U.S. and 
Argentine diplomats sit at the same table 
but refuse to do business together, other 
American republics are working for post- 
ponement of the inter-American confer- 
ence that was scheduled to open in Rio de 
Janeiro between March 15 and April 15. 
They hope that time will close the rift be- 
tween the U.S. and Argentina. 

Economic policy changes also are ex- 
pected to take place slowly. 

Present policy is to require an individ- 
ual export license for every shipment to 
Argentina. Export authorities say many 
items are licensed freely, but commodities 
in short supply are channeled largely to 
nations that have co-operated in the war 
effort. Licenses for certain other kinds of 
exports are denied or are granted only 
after high-level approval. The exact scope 
of this phase of the policy has not been 
disclosed, but one of the items known to be 
covered is combat equipment. 

A profitable field in Argentina for U.S. 
exports is seen by businessmen and econ- 
omists. Argentine economists estimate that 
their country needs in the immediate fu- 
ture between $1,000,000,000 and $1,250,- 
000.000 worth of imports. 

Automobiles, which tied with petroleum 
for first place among prewar U.S. exports 
to Argentina, are in large demand. 

Capital equipment, such as _ rolling 
stock, is needed for the Government- 
owned railways, and the Government- 
owned merchant fleet wants to buy ships. 
Road-building and farming machinery are 
desired. Factory equipment also is a prime 
need. Since 1935 Argentina has been get- 
ting away from dependence solely on ag- 
riculture by establishing industries. From 
1935 through 1939 her industrial produc- 
tion rose 33 per cent, and in 1942 it was 
up another 22 per cent. 

Even allowing for European competi- 
tion, U.S. trade experts estimate that, 
with goods available and export controls 
not too rigid, the U.S. could sell $250,- 
000,000 worth of products annually to Ar- 
gentina for several years. Payment, they 
say, would be immediate. Argentina is 
seeking no Export-Import Bank or other 
loans to finance her purchases. She has 
sufficient gold and foreign exchange. 

The extent of change of U. S. political 
and economic policies toward Argentina 
is expected to depend on Col. Peron’s poli- 
cies. U.S. officials consider him a clever 
opportunist; they say he was friendly to 
Germany when the Axis seemed to be win- 
ning the war, but now he wants to deal with 
the U.S., the United Kingdom and Russia. 

Although U.S. officials do not expect 
him to abandon his nationalistic beliefs 
and aims, they hope he will submerge them 
to the point where U.S. policies can be 
relaxed without too much loss of prestige 
or danger to security. 
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DE LUXE 


SHOP FURNITURE OF STEEL 


Distinctive in its rich olive-green finish, its fine details 
of design and construction, ‘‘Hallowell’’ DeLuxe Shop 
Furniture of Steel is serviceable and handy at all times 
—year in and year out. Inierchangeable shelves, cabinets 
and drawer units offer you a wide choice of styles. Write 
today for the ‘‘Hallowell’’ Catalog.‘‘Unbrake” and 
“‘Hallowell’’ products are sold entirely through dis. 
tributors. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 


Bosten + Chicago + Detroit «¢ Indianapolis 
t. Louis « San Franeisco 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 

















Here’s Help for Your 
Fence Problems 


a we 








AND SO SERVICEABLE| | 








Looking for ruggedness, maximum protec 
tion and long life in that new fence you're 
planning? Then, it will pay you to look into 
the FOUR big features exclusive with An- 


chor Chain Link Fence. Deep-Driven 
Anchors which hold the fence permanently 
erect and in line... Sguare Frame Gates, 
amazingly free from sagging and warping... 
U-Bar Line Posts and Square Terminal 
Posts, which increase strength and dura © 
bility. For detailed information, write for | 
your copy of ANCHOR PROTECTIVE | 
FENCES. Or have one of our fence engi- 

neers call . . . without obligation. Anchor 


i ar 3 


Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave., Balti- | 
more 24, Maryland. : 


A nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Ser 
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1. DUMMY 
1 finished proof 


_) Lock-up man’s mallet 


es 


Cc 
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3. HYGROSCOPICITY 


(J Drying quality of ink 








(] A measure of coating on paper 


() Moisture-absorption property of paper 


Test your word knowledge | 


of Paper and Printing 





2. FONT 


Full set of tvpe. one size and face 


_j A layout for a piece of printing 


Device for inking a press 


L Magazine for a linotype 





4. FORMATION 


() Magazine make-up 
L) Uniformity of fiber in paper 


( Balance in layout 





ANSWERS 


A Dummy is a layout for a 

piece of printing. Effects visual- 
ized in layout may be safeguarded 
through mechanical production and 
still weakened in printing. That’s one 
reason why careful printing buyers 
specify Leveleoat* Papers, a bright, 
clean, dependable medium for better 
reproductions. 


y] A Font is a complete assortment 
of type in one size and style. 
Where typography is a point of 
a printshop men like Levelcoat. 
or Levelcoat’s clear color, rich tex- 
ture, opacity and ink receptivity pre- 
sent fine printing at its best. 


3 Hygroscopicity is a property 

of all paper which causes it to 
absorb water vapor. Hygroscopicity 
of Leveleoat is rigidly controlled 
throughout the milling process. Then, 
too, Leveleoat is doubly protected in 
shipment. That’s why the moisture 
content is uniform to a high degree. 


4 Formation is the uniformity of 

fiber distribution in paper, a 
prime factor in producing quality 
stock. Kimberly-Clark has scientifi- 
cally developed the formation for 
Levelcoat to make it superior in 
strength and fold—superior, too, in 
printability. 








PRINTING PAPERS 


For black and white or 
color printing in publica- 
tions. mail order catalogs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 
grades—Trufect, Multi- 
fect, Fallscoat or Hyfect. 
Kimberly - Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


YOUNG IDEAS WITH A FUTURE 


YOUNG IDEAS are often like young men. 
All they need is an opportunity to prove 
their worth to the world. Right now there 
are a great many young ideas, particu- 
larly in the field of chemistry, that are 
waiting for the right place and time to 
show what they can do. 

For example, Cyanamid has synthesized, 
or built up with new arrangements of 
atoms and molecules, a particularly prom- 
ising new group of organic compounds 
derived from calcium cyanamide. Among 
these are chemicals with such unpro- 
nounceable names as ethylene cyanohy- 
drin, dicyandiamide, guanylurea, phenyl 
biguanide, glycolonitrile, and guanidine 
carbonate, any one of which may provide 
the molecular link to a new synthetic 
fibre, a plastic, a detergent, a pharmaceu- 
tical product, or a rubber compound. 


Already, many remarkable chemicals 
have been developed by Cyanamid chem- 
ists from calcium cyanamide, or “cyana- 
mid,” and put to practical use by indus- 
try. One of these is the miracle chemical 
melamine, which has radically improved 
the quality of paper, leather, plas- 
tics, textiles and protective surface 
coatings like enamel. Another is 
acrylonitrile, which proved a na- 
tional asset in the development of 
synthetic rubber. And there are the 
guanidine compounds, used in the 
production of destructive explo- 
sives and life-saving sulfadiazine. 

Yet just a few years ago all of these 
were merely “ideas” in Cyanamid’s 
research laboratories! 

Uncovering the potentials in the 
family of nitrogen chemicals is 


part of Cyanamid’s research program in 
developing calcium cyanamide as a raw 
material. That these “youngsters” may 
suddenly prove highly useful in industry 
makes Cyanamid research as exciting as 
it is beneficial. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Advertising in The United 
States News is NEWS.... 
The management staffs, 
the production staffs, the 
men of science, engineer- 
ing, sales, distribution, 
finance, transportation— 
these men are cover-to- 
cover readers because 


they must keep informed 


on national trends. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


| Mth & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. ¢. 








CUT 
YOUR 
OWN 
STENCILS 






Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4”, 1”. For de- 
tails, sample stencils, prices, pin this to 












FOR business letterhead with your name. 
MARKING MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
SHIPMENTS (6! MARSH BLOG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Fearing Another World War 

Sir:—The United States Navy’s plans 
for the future call for the establishment of 
three fleets in the Atlantic, three in the 
Pacific and one in the Mediterranean. 
Soviet Russia is also planning a gigantic 
expansion of her sea power. Although 
Great Britain is screaming bankruptcy, 
she intends to spend many pounds to in- 
crease the strength of her Navy. 

What is the reason for such action by 
the U.S., Russia and Britain at this time? 
The reason is simply that these great 
powers do not trust one another. There 
will be no lasting peace while nations are 
motivated by greed for territory and trade. 

The United States is now preparing for 
a sea;test of the atom bomb. This test, 
plus the actions of foreign nations, indi- 
cates to me that we are heading for World 
War III in place of the world utopia our 
boys fought and died for. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dick B. JoHNston 


* * * 


For Repeal of 40-Hour-Week Law 


Sir:—I wonder how long it will take the 
laboring man to realize what a handicap 
the 40-hour week is in obtaining a higher 
standard of living. If this law were re- 
pealed so labor could work more hours at 
straight time, they could work 30 per cent 
more hours, get 30 per cent more pay and 
with this increase they could raise their 
standard of living 30 per cent by buying 
30 per cent more, since industry would 
not have any excuse to raise their prices. 

Since there seems to be some disagree- 
ment as to what postwar profits are going 
to be, industry and labor should make 
some profit-sharing arrangement. Then, if 
profits proved to be what labor leaders 
anticipate, the laborer would share them. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. SPENCER KEELER 


* * * 


Approach to Perpetual Motion? 


Sir:—The masterminds of Washington 
and way points have come within one link 
of the greatest discovery in the world— 
perpetual motion. 

The workers will get a wage increase 
paid by industry, industry will get a price 
increase paid by the consumer. Now, if 
the consumer will only get from the Gov- 
ernment a free load of money printed by 
the Government, then we will have perpe- 
tual motion. Everything going round and 
round and coming out where it started. 
Los Angeles, Calif. G. L. Merrick 





RUST PREVENTION 











$100,000 
Worth of Hand Tools 
saved from RUST 


LUBRICATION ENGINEER’S REPORT 


“Some time ago, we were called in by a 
prominent manufacturer*. Corrosion of all 
metal parts in his entire plant had gone 
out of control. The machine shop and 
hand tools, valued in excess of. $100,000, 
were a sorry looking ‘“‘dusty-brown.” 
Everything they had used in the way of 
rust preventives heretofore failed to solve 
their difficulty. 


After studying their problem we recom- 
mended our General Purpose Anti-Corrode 
No. 100 and suggested that they give it 
exhaustive tests. Their chemist did so and 
we are happy to report that it solved their 
problem. 


They have since used over 150 gallons of 
this Anti-Corrode on everything metal in 
their plant, including small hand tools 
such as pliers and screw drivers.” 


Designed to prevent corrosion of raw 
stocks, finished parts and completed ma- 
chines, Anti-Corrode adheres firmly, dis- 
places moisture and protects longer than 
similar materials now on the market. 


EASY TO APPLY 


Apply by ordinary work-shop methods. 
Spray, dip, brush or roll it on. The pro- 
tective film is continuous and non-porous 
—does not break at sharp edges nor rup- 
ture on flat surfaces. It need not be re- 
moved from metal to be stamped, drawn 
or otherwise formed. 


WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Cities Service will demonstrate the many 
advantages of Anti-Corrode to you in your 
own plant. Write Cities Service Oil Co., 
60 Wall Tower, New 

York 5, N. Y. 


*Name on Request 


FOR EVERY 
RUST 
PROBLEM 


cau Cities Service rirst: 


57 
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Chief Justice’s Task of Holding Associates . . . Food-Relief Role 
Again for Mr. Hoover... Mr. Patman’s Fight to Save Housing Bill 


Harlan F. Stone, the Chief Justice of 
the United States, is trying to hold his 
Supreme Court together against a combin- 
ation of disruptive forces. 

The foremost of Justice Stone’s difficul- 
ties, perhaps, is the fact that the Court in- 
cludes several unusually talented and able 
men. They are constantly in demand for 
special tasks outside the judicial field. 

The second problem, an offshoot of the 
first, is that politics keeps intruding upon 
the Court’s presumably cloistered domain. 
Two Justices are discussed frequently for 
elective jobs. One of them, largely due to 
Justice Stone’s persuasive efforts, narrow- 
ly missed being drafted for the Cabinet. . 

The third, and hardly the least, of the 
Chief Justice’s troubles is that the meni- 
bers of the Court find it highly difficult to 
agree. Of 70 opinions handed down in the 
first five months of the present term, only 
$6 were unanimous. This leaves out of con- 
sideration the fact that in 14 cases the 
Court, presumably, was evenly divided, 
four to four, and rehearings were ordered 
for a later date when all nine Justices 
can attend to their duties simultaneously. 

These situations, and Justice Stone’s at- 
titude toward them, have such a growing 
meaning, not only for lawyers, but also for 
businessmen and those who watch politi- 
cal developments, as to invite a more de- 
tailed survey. 

Special assignments have plagued 
Justice Stone for several years. Associate 
Justice Roberts, since retired, was de- 
tached to conduct the first Pearl Harbor 
investigation. Associate Justice James F. 
Byrnes, now Secretary of State, resigned to 
become wartime Economic Stabilizer. 
Throughout the present term, Associate 
Justice Robert H. Jackson has been in 
Europe prosecuting the German war- 
crimes trials. It was due to his absence that 
the Court found itself evenly divided in 
the list of four-to-four decisions. 

Justice Stone objected to all these spe- 
cial jobs. He wants the Court to present a 
continuity of opinion and do its work with- 
out delay. Recently, when the President 
wanted Associate Justice William O. Doug- 
las to become Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Stone put his foot down. He argued 
not only with Justice Douglas, but also 
with Mr. Truman, with the result that his 
Court this time was not raided in the 
search for an outstanding man for a post in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Lure of politics. But Chief Justice 
Stone cannot rule out political discussion. 
It involves two members of the Court, in 
particular. 

Justice Douglas has been tagged by the 
politicians for a political future. Most dis- 
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cussion concerns his chance of heading into 
the Democratic vice-presidential nomina- 
tion in 1948, at least. Mr. Douglas is a 
demonstrated liberal. He is young, as men 
in office go; 47. And, it is well known in 
Washington that President Roosevelt 
would have preferred him, among the sev- 
eral possibilities, as his running mate in 
1944. The offer of the Interior Secretary- 
ship was generally believed to involve 
commitments where 1948 was concerned. 
And it also was an effort on President Tru- 
man’s part to bring an outstanding liberal 
into his higher councils, as an offset to his 
more conservative advisers. 

Justice Jackson, also a pronounced lib- 
eral, is mentioned as a possible candidate 
for Governor of New York in next au- 


In any event, these appointments woul 
not alter materially the present pattem 
of Court decisions and dissents Althoug) 
eight of the nine justices were appointe 
by President Roosevelt or Mr. Trumay 
disagreements have increased with each 
successive term. In the 1936-37 term, J 
per cent of the written opinions involve 
dissents. In the term that ended last June 
the proportion was 58 per cent. For th 
first five months of the present term, 4 
per cent of the written opinions were jo 
unanimous, a decrease in the proportion of 
divided opinions, but a large number gf 
cases that resulted in four-to-four splits 
were ordered reheard when Justice Jack. 
son returns from Europe. This indicates 
that the proportion of disagreements js 





CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. . . sometimes his foot is put down 


tumn’s elections. In addition to his work 
as Attorney General under Mr. Roosevelt, 
and on the Court, he has made a name for 
himself through the Nuremberg. trials. 
When he returns, he will face the dissua- 
sive efforts of Chief Justice Stone. 

Court vacancies may result from these 
political trends. They would be filled by 
President Truman, who already has ap- 
pointed one member of the bench, Associ- 
ate Justice Harold H. Burton. In making 
future appointments, it is believed that 
the President would turn to Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, the Secretary of Labor 
and a former federal judge, or to Fred M. 
Vinson, the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
also has had judicial experience. Mr. 
Schwellenbach would add a vigorous voice 
to the Court’s left wing, while Mr. Vin- 
son, on the basis of his known views, 
would be more inclined to follow the 
middle of the road. 


running as high or higher than ever, 

The right-vs.-leff division of the 
Court, although not so sharply defined a 
at some times in the past, nevertheless is 
discernible. Chief Justice Stone, one of the 
tribunal’s liberals ten years ago, as the 
battle over New Deal legislation ap 
proached, now is its outstanding cor 
servative. His position has not altered in 
that time. It is simply that the whole 
orientation of the Court has been shifted 
to the leftward by the many Roosevelt 
appointments. 

Although exceptions can be found to 
most general statements on the Coutts 
division, the Chief Justice often is joined 
by Associate Justices Felix Frankfurter, 
Burton and Jackson. They form what 
becoming known as the conservative group. 
The liberals are Associate Justices Doug: 
las, Hugo L. Black and Frank Murphy. h 
close divisions, Associate Justice Stanley 
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F. Reed sometimes casts the deciding 
vote. . 2" 

The line-up. Tabulating the opinions 
for the term that ended last June, C. 
Herman Pritchett, of the University of 
Chicago, shows how the Court can be 
expected to vote on particular issues: 

On Government regulations, the Court 
upheld the Government in 15 of 19 cases, 
with the liberal wing m control. This does 
not include Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission cases. 

The ICC was upheld in three of six 
cases. The liberals apparently feel that 
through the years the IC C has grown con- 
servative and 1s inclined to protect the 
railroads against motor carriers and other 
competing forms of transportation. 

In antitrust suits, the Government was 
sustained in three, and business in two, 
cases, With the liberals backing the Gov- 
ernment almost unanimously, and with 
Justice Reed siding with them in the three 
cases in which their views prevailed. 


tice Stone proved a surprise Often he 
sided with the Court’s famous dissenters, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis D. 
Brandeis, against what he considered an 
interpretation of the Constitution too 
strict to allow the people to work out 
their developing problems. 

The New Deal found in Justice Stone a 
much-needed friend when the battles of 
1936 and 1937 developed. His vote gen- 
erally could be counted on to be against 
the conservative majority that found key 
New Deal laws unconstitutional. When 
the majority invalidated the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, Justice Stone dissented, 
giving the New Dealers valuable ammuni- 
tion with a bristling opinion asserting that 
the majority was casting its votes on a 
basis of its personal economic views. 
Mr. Roosevelt remembered, and in 1941, 
when Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
retired, Justice Stone was given his post. 

Now, in his effort to hold the Court 
together, the Chief Justice faces what 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


sometimes the 


In labor cases, the Court sustained the 
unions in eight of ten cases. Justice Stone 
voted against the labor viewpoint on all ten. 

Civil-liberties cases found the Govern- 
ment sustained in three cases, and the in- 
dividual complainants in three, with the 
liberal bloc divided and most of the con- 
servatives voting for the Government. 

In federal tax cases, the Government 
was a consistent winner. It was sustained 
in all of nine cases presented. Only Associ- 
ate Justice Douglas showed any marked 
tendency to support the taxpayer, which 
he did in five of the nine issues. 

Chief Justice Stone, at 73, has seen 
much judicial history made. Calvin Cool- 
idge, an old Amherst College friend, 
brought him to Washington to succeed 
Harry M. Daugherty as Attorney Gen- 
eral, and, in 1925, appointed him to the 
Court. A Coolidge appointee was expected 
to be a conservative appointee, but Jus- 
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justices are surprising 


some consider an impossible task. When 
political careers beckon such comparative- 
ly young men as Justices Douglas and 
Jackson away from the tedium of the 
Court’s work, there is little he can do. He 
is distressed at the many divisions of 
opinion among the justices. But, being a 
man of modesty and kindliness, he hesi- 
tates to try to impose his own views on 
others, as some chief justices have done 
in the past, for the sake of unanimity. 
The viewpoints of the justices are so di- 
verse and so tenaciously held that little 
probably could be accomplished by such 
methods, anyway. The Chief Justice’s 
problems, all in all, seem likely to grow 
rather than diminish. 


Expert for Food Drive 


Herbert Hoover has returned to pub- 
lic life to take an unpopular job. Mr. 


Hoover heads a committee whose task is 
to persuade the American people to eat 
less, so that more food will be available 
for the hungry of Europe and the Orient. 
As part of his work, he plans to leave soon 
for Europe to survey actual conditions 
and estimate needs there. 

The problem. The 
Hoover’s problem is this: 

Agricultural production has been slow 
to return to war-devastated areas. The 
wheat crop failed in North Africa and 
Argentina. The rice crop failed in Asia. 
The result is widespread hunger. Mr. 
Hoover, who considers famine an inevita- 
ble corollary of war, estimates that in 
most former war areas the average diet 
is less than 1,500 calories daily, compared 
with the 2,000 that are considered a mini- 
mum for health, and an American daily 
average of 3,400 calories. The world, he 
says, needs 20,000,000 tons of wheat, but 
the supply is no more than 15,000,000 to 
16,000,000 tons. 

The United States has a moderate wheat 
surplus which must be drawn upon. But 
hunger abroad cannot be averted, Mr. 
Hoover believes, unless the American peo- 
ple, who, prosperous with wartime incomes, 
increased their diet, now reduce their con- 
sumption of wheat and wheat products 
by 25 per cent, and rigorously avoid wast- 
age of fats and oils. 

Persuading the American people that 
this is true is the job ahead. Self-sacrifice 
for the sake of other peoples has not al- 
ways proved popular in the past. But Mr. 
Hoover and his committee, with the back- 
ing of President Truman, are trying to 
arouse the public. 

Feeding the conquered. One part of 
the program may prove particularly un- 
popular. That will be feeding the masses 
of Germany and Japan. Mr. Hoover con- 
siders this essential. He bridles and grows 
sharply emphatic when this view is chal- 
lenged. 

“Starving people,” he says, “are deserv- 
ing of the solicitude of all decent people.” 

In Europe, officials hope, Mr. Hoover 
will find’ that estimated needs can be 
scaled down somewhat, but they see little 
prospect that these can be reduced to ma- 
terially affect the situation. 

Mr. Hoover, who was in charge of re- 
lief feeding after the first World War, has 
watched the developing situation closely 
from early in the war. He was among 
those who urged that food be sent into 
France and other countries then occupied 
by the Nazis, a proposal that ran counter 
to official American and British views. 

Mr. Hoover, at 71, is in obviously 
robust health. His hair has turned from 
gray to white since he left the Presidency, 
but his step is brisk and his voice is vig- 
orous. He still prefers the double-breasted 
blue suits that were characteristic of his 
White House days, but the famous high, 
stiff collar that became a cartoonist’s sym- 
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bol is often replaced by one that is low 
and soft. 
He has been busy. Speeches, usually 
critical of Administration policy—although 
he favored giving President Roosevelt dic- 
tatorial powers during the war—have been 
numerous. A number of these have severe- 
ly criticized the war food program. Mr. 
Hoover still thinks the country should 
have a national food administrator in 
charge of production, distribution and 
prices. Present price levels, he says, have 
caused the diversion of 100,000,000 to 
150,000,000 bushels of wheat to feed for 
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Americans needed persuasion 


livestock, and should be corrected. What 
the Administration will think of these 
ideas, however, is the subject of some un- 
certainty. 


Housing Crusader 


Representative Wright Patman, a 
champion of many causes, has been suffer- 
ing some disappointments lately. Mr. Pat- 
man, a stocky Texas Democrat, became 
interested in the housing crisis a year ago. 
After much study, he introduced a bill 
that, largely, would carry out the ideas 
of the housing program devised by Hous- 
ing Administrator Wilson Wyatt and 
backed by. President Truman. 

A combination of House Republicans 
and conservative Democrats proceeded to 
strip Mr. Patman’s measure of some of its 
key provisions. They knocked out the sec- 
tion authorizing federal subsidy payments 
to encourage the production of building 
materials. They eliminated a provision for 
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ceiling prices on existing homes. The bill 
was toned down in some other particulars 
and then passed. 

As the measure moved on to the Sen- 
ate, it permitted ceiling prices on newly 
built houses, liberalized insurance on home 
mortgages. prolonged until June 30, 1947, 
authority to channel building materials 
into low-cost homes, gave priorities to vet- 
erans in the purchase or rental of new 
homes, and gave power to Mr. W yatt to 
raise ceilings on building-material prices 
and restrict lumber exports. 

The author of the bill was discour- 
aged, but hardly in a mood to give up. He 
has been through many such legislative 
fights. In 17 years in the House, Mr. Pat- 
man has been a leader in crusades for pay- 
ment of the first World War veterans’ 
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REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
... discouraged, but fighting 


bonus, for helps for small business, and 
for laws to restrict chain stores. 

Otherwise, he supported most New Deal 
measures, although recently he has voted 
for legislation to restrain the activities of 
labor unions. He also voted for the Em- 
ployment Act. 

Mr. Patman is one of the few members 
of Congress who can claim the political 
advantage of having been born in a log 
cabin. He worked his way upward by his 
own efforts, studied law by himself, and, 
ater becoming a prosecuting attorney, 
climbed the political ladder through the 
State legislature to Congress. 

_ Some of the lost ground in the hous- 
ing controversy may be retrieved in the 
Senate, which seems more favorably in- 
clined toward subsidies and ceilings. But 








if the Senate restores them to the bill, 
Mr. Patman still will have the task of 
convincing the House that they should 


be included. This probably will prove 
difficult. 
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Trenc! ef American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It_ is to take another 3 months, at least, for things to get straightened 
around, for the major adjustments from war to be made in many industries. 

New wage patterns are to require at least that much time to work out. 

Strikes will be a disturbing factor until wages are adjusted generally. 

Price policy will not be set firmly until Congress fixes terms on which OPA 
can have another year of life. It will be late May or June before action. 

Shortages of materials, of key parts, of many kinds of goods will remain for 
some time after strikes are settled, and until price policy is fixed. 

Irritations will be many for the next few months. Profits will continue to 
be lower than had been anticipated by many industries earlier in the year: Low 
output in many durable-goods lines will involve a profit squeeze, with profits 
geared to a high rate of operations. OPA policies will irritate at least until 
Congress makes up its mind on terms of future pricing policies. 











Activity is quite high in the face of continuing troubles. 

Production is at a rate about 50 per cent above the 1935-39 level. Goods, 
particularly nondurable goods, are being turned out at a rather high rate. 

Trade is holding up very well in dollar volume, indicating that there are 
goods to sell and that production is feeding many of the lines of trade. 

Private construction in February broke dollar-total records for peacetime. 

Exports of goods are running at a near-record rate in dollars. 

The point is that the country isn't in the doldrums. People are working. 
Goods are being produced and sold. The troubles are centered in a few basic in- 
dustries. If those troubles, largely labor and pricing troubles, can be straight- 
ened out, it should not take long for industry to start breaking records for 
peacetime production, to push up to a high level. 





A retreat is about to start on price control, to ease that problem. 

Two factors are to be operating..... 

1. Congress is prepared to write restrictions on OPA power. 

2. OPA itself is to do some backtracking, to try to ease demands for the 
curbs on its power that Congress is getting set to write into law. 

Net effect will be a gradual, but definite, rise in prices. 








What Congress is veering toward is this line of policy on pricing..... 




















. . Price control to end automatically, industry by industry, as production ap- 
ited proaches a fixed level, maybe 75 per cent of the 1940 or 1941 level. 
| by Current costs, not theoretical costs, to serve as basis for OPA pricing. 
Cost-absorption requirements, forcing margin squeezes, to be barred. 
Specific exemptions from price control to be broadened. 
pack Price controllers in weeks and months just ahead will be working against 
keep time; will be trying to remove or to temper criticisms by adjusting prices, by 
the giving more consideration to the viewpoint of affected businessmen. 
10n, 
Die A few straws indicate the new OPA trend..... 
Chester Bowles is telling businessmen that they often do not know their full 
rights under price control; is hinting that they should seek more relief. 
Pianos are being removed from price control to be permitted to seek their 
and own price level, after OPA had undertaken to fix a price. That's just a start. 
(over) 
Written for the issue of March 15, 1946, Volume XX—No. 12 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued), 





Orders are out inside OPA to speed up action on hardship cases. 
Regulations related to new pricing policy are to be applied as speedily as 
possible; are to be interpreted more liberally than indicated earlier. 
Indications are strong that Mr. Bowles has overplayed his hand by talking 
tough; that Congress is.more than ever inclined either to write into the OPA act 
Standards that will have to be met by administrators, or to force OPA to adopt 
those standards on a voluntary basis. Fixed legal standards are most probable. 
We give you more of this whole story on page 20. 











The wage issue, the strike issue still are far from cleared. 
Small employers, Mr. Truman suggests, should not necessarily have to give as 
large wage increases as large employers. Bargaining should fix that. 

New wage ceilings, as a basis for price rises, have their real test ahead when 
John L. Lewis sets out to get more for coal miners than other unions got. 

A coal strike in April or May can upset things all over again. 

Price controls continue to work as strike generators by failing to assure an 
employer that costs due to a wage rise can be reflected in higher prices. 

The wage and strike situation should tend to clear up with a definite line of 
policy for price control. Price policy will be the dominant issue during the 
period just ahead and until Congress makes clear what its attitude is to be. 









































In the construction picture, there now are these factors: 
Ceiling prices on old homes, to apply after a first sale, appear dead. 
Subsidies to encourage bigger building-material output are dead. 

Priorities for use in siphoning building material. into home construction for 
veterans are to have specific Congress approval. 

Cost limit on houses built for resale out of priority materials is to be held 
at $10,000. Veterans building homes for their own occupancy, however, are able to 
get priority on materials regardless of the cost of the home. 

A permit system, involving prior approval, is likely to govern building. 

Industrial construction, commercial construction, farm building are not to 
be barred by any regulations, but building is to be controlled by permit. 

Building is under way on a much larger scale than surface indications now 
Suggest. We give you that story in more detail on page 13. 

























Labor-supply prospect is increasingly favorable. 

About 3,500,000 persons are applying for or drawing unemployment pay. 

More than 2,000,000 veterans are demobilized, but not yet seeking jobs. 

Another 3,000,000 veterans remain to be demobilized by September. 

Altogether, industry and agriculture are to be called on to absorb several 
million more workers in the months ahead. Labor-supply problem should ease. 

















Pay-roll tax is likely to stay frozen through 1946 and 1947. 

Surtax rates on individual incomes may be reduced slightly as they are to 
apply to 1947 incomes, but not as they apply to 1946 incomes. 

Corporation income probably will get a bit more relief in 1947. 

Attitude in Congress is veering toward the idea of a balanced budget in the 
fiscal year that starts next July 1. The prospect that incomes and activity will 
be high during second half, 1946, and throughout 1947 encourages Congress to favor 
continued high tax rates and an effort to get income and outgo in balance. 





Excise-tax reduction in 1946 still is. possible, but not yet probable. 











Capital gains tax is not likely to be changed during 1946. 

Section 722, the relief section of the excess-profits tax, is likely to be 
administered by a central board, instead of by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, but 
with little prospect that relief is to be generously administered. 

Nonprofit corporations are not likely to have their incomes taxed. 

The entire tax issue is likely to be put off by Congress until later 1946. 
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WHAT THE NEW FORD 
CONTRACT MEANS 


to us...and to you 


OR SEVERAL weeks now, we at the Ford 

Motor Company have been discussing a 
new employee contract. During this time 
there has been no strike at any Ford Plant. 

A large part of the discussions have had 
to do with more pay. 

But more pay depended upon security from 
unauthorized work stoppages, and increased 
productivity all along the line. 

What we all wanted was to get into maxi- 
mum production and stay there, so that the 
public could get the cars and trucks it wants 
and needs. 


Benefits to all of us at 
Ford Motor Company * 


The Ford Motor Company has always been 
proud of paying the highest wages in the 
industry. Even before this new agreement, 
the Ford average wage was higher than that 
of any major competitor. 

As a result of the new agreement, the Ford 


and parts, more than 163,000 cars and trucks 
already have rolled off the assembly line since 
production started July 1st of last year. 

With increased productivity and the elimi- 
nation of work stoppages, the number of 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars available to 
the public should rise sharply. This is 
important, because America today is millions 
of cars short of its normal needs. 

Greater production and more efficient pro- 
duction also will benefit the public in terms 
of better value for the money .. . for volume 
production is the only way a car built to 
Ford standards of quality can continue to be 
offered at low prices. 

More and more cars . 
cars ... lower and lower prices . . 


. . better and better 
. that is 


“what we are trying for with this new 


agreement. 

% These are the principal provisions of the agree- 
ment. We will be glad to send a copy of the 
complete agreement upon request after it is 
ratified. 





wage scale now goes up 
another 18 cents an hour 
—an increase of 15%. 
This raise in pay will be 
retroactive — it will go 
into effect as of January 
5, 1946 after the contract 
is ratified. It will add 


THE FACTORY CANNOT MAKE JOBS— 
ONLY THE BUYING PUBLIC CAN DO THAT 


The new contract should be a good thing for everybody, but’ 
it can be a complete success only if we all remember one 
very important fact. 








$41,000,000 to the pay- 
roll annually. 

The agreement also 
provides strong assurance 
that recognized standards 
of production will be 
maintained. 

We hope thus to elimi- 
nate costly work stop- 
pages and to increase 
worker productivity. 
When our production 
lines stand idle for one 
day, the cost is $400,000 
plus the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in 
wages. 


Benefits to the Public 
Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties in getting materials 


THE 





The Ford Motor Company does not create or control jobs. 
Neither does any company nor any union, for that matter. 
The only way more jobs can be created, and wages raised, 
is if more and more people want to buy more and more of the 
things we make. 

If we here at the Ford Motor Company give the public the 
kind of cars it wants and as many of them as it wants, at 
prices it can afford to pay, we will never have any very serious 
problems about jobs or wages. 

Continued sale of our products is the only real security 
that any of us will ever have. 

What this means is that we are all under the constant neces- 
sity of giving “more for the money.” That can be done only 
by all of us increasing our productivity—and passing the gains 
along to the public. 

Therefore, the better we all do our jobs—the less waste 
time and motion there is—the more cars will be sold, the more 
jobs there will be, and the 
better paid everyone will be. Sd n 

No wage is too high that = 
is earned, 

; PRESIDENT 
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(Following is the text of the address by Winston Churchill, 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain, at Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo., on March 5, 1946.) 


I am glad to come to Westminster College this after- 
noon and am complimented that you should give me a 
degree. The name “Westminster” is somehow familiar to 
me. I seem to have heard of it before. Indeed it was at 
Westminster that I received a very large part of my edu- 
cation in politics, dialectic, rhetoric and one or two other 
things. 

It is also an honor, perhaps almost unique, for a private 
visitor to be introduced to an academic audience by the 
President of the United States. Amid his heavy burdens, 
duties and responsibilities—unsought but not recoiled 
from—the President has travelled a thousand miles to 
dignify and magnify our meeting here today and give me 
an opportunity of addressing this kindred nation, as well 
as my own countrymen across the ocean and perhaps 
some other countries too. The President has told you that 
it is his wish, as I am sure it is yours, that I should have 
full liberty to give my true and faithful counsel in these 
anxious and baffling times. I shall certainly avail myself 
of this freedom and feel the more right to do so because 
any private ambitions I may have cherished in my 
younger days have been satisfied beyond my wildest 
dreams. Let me, however, make it clear that I have no 
official mission or status of any kind and that I speak 
only for myself. I can, therefore allow my mind, with 
the experience of a lifetime, to play over the problems 
which beset us on the morrow of our absolute victory in 
arms; and try to make sure that what has been gained 
with so much sacrifice and suffering shall be preserved 
for the future glory and safety of mankind. 

The United States stands at this time at the pinnacle 
of world power. It is a solemn moment for the American 
democracy. With primacy in power is also joined an awe- 
inspiring accountability to the future. As you look around 
you, you must feel not only the sense of duty done, but 
also feel anxiety lest you fall below the level of achieve- 
ment. Opportunity is here now, clear and shining, for 
both our countries. To reject it or ignore it or fritter it 
away will bring upon us all the long reproaches of the 
after-time. It is necessary that constancy of mind, per- 
sistency of purpose and the grand simplicity of decision 
shall guide and rule the conduct of the English-speaking 
peoples in peace as they did in war. We must, and I be- 
lieve we shall, prove ourselves equal to this severe re- 
quirement. 

When American military men approach some serious 
situation they are wont to write at the head of their 
directive, the words, “Over-all Strategic Concept.” There 
is wisdom in this as it leads to clarity of thought. What, 
then, is the over-all strategic concept which we should 
inscribe today? It is nothing less than the safety and 
welfare, the freedom and progress of all the homes and 
families of all the men and women in all the lands. And 
here I speak particularly of the myriad cottage or apart- 
ment homes, where the wage earner strives amid the 
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~ CHURCHILL LOOKS AT RUSSIA 


A Call for Strengthening the Democracies 


accidents and difficulties of life, to guard his wife and 
children from privation and bring the family up in the 
fear of the Lord or upon ethical conceptions which often 
play their potent part. 

To give security to these countless homes they must 
be shielded from the two gaunt marauders—War and 
Tyranny. We all know the frightful disturbance in which 
the ordinary family is plunged when the curse of war 
swoops down upon the breadwinner and those for whom 
he works and contrives. The awful ruin of Europe, with 
all its vanished glories, and of large parts of Asia, glares 
in our eyes. When the designs of wicked man or the 
aggressive urge of mighty states dissolve, over large areas, 
the frame of civilized society, humble folk are confronted 
with difficulties with which they cannot cope. For them 
all is distorted, broken or even ground to pulp. 

When I stand here this quiet afternoon I shudder to 
visualize what is actually happening to millions now and 
what is going to happen in this period when famine 
stalks the earth. None can compute what has been called 
“the unestimated sum of human pain.” Our supreme task 
and duty is to guard the homes of the common people 
from the horrors and miseries of another war. We are all 
agreed on that. 

Our American military colleagues, after having pro- 
claimed the over-all strategic concept and computed all 
available resources, always proceed to the next step, 
namely The Method. Here again there is widespread 
agreement. A world organization has already been erected . 
for the prime purpose of preventing war. UNO, the suc- 
cessor of the League of Nations, with the decisive addi- 
tion of the United States and all that that means, is 
already at work. We must make sure that its work is 
fruitful, that it is a reality and not a sham, that it is a 
force for action and not merely a frothing of words, that 
it is a true temple of peace, in which the shields of many 
nations can someday be hung, and not merely a cockpit 
in a Tower of Babel. Before we cast away the solid assur- 
ances of national armaments for self-preservation, we 
must be certain that our temple is built not upon shifting 
sands or quagmires, but upon the rock. Anyone with his 
eyes open can see that our path will be difficult and also 
long, but if we persevere together as we did in the two 
world wars—though not alas in the interval between 
them—I cannot doubt that we shall achieve our common 
purpose in the end. 

I have, however, a definite and practical proposal to 
make for action. Courts and magistrates cannot function 
without sheriffs and constables. The United Nations Or- 
ganization must immediately begin to be equipped with 
an international armed force. In such a matter we can 
only go step by step; but we must begin now. I propose 
that each of the powers and states should be invited to 
dedicate a certain number of air squadrons to the service 
of the world organization. These squadrons would be 
trained and prepared in their own countries but would 
move around in rotation from one country to another. 
They would wear the uniform of their own countries with 
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different badges. They would not be required to act against 
their own nation, but in other respects they would be directed 
by the world organization. This might be started on a modest 
scale and grow as confidence grew. I wished to see this done 
after the First World War and trust it may be done forthwith. 

It would, nevertheless, be wrong and imprudent to entrust 
the secret knowledge or experience of the atomic bomb, which 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada now share, to 
the world organization while it is still in its infancy. It would 
be criminal madness to cast it adrift in this still agitated and 
ununited world. No one in any country has slept less well 
their beds because this knowledge and the method and the 
raw materials to apply it are at present largely retained in Amer- 
ican hands. I do not believe we should all have slept so soundly 
had the positions been reversed and some Communist or neo-Fas- 
cist state monopolized, for the time being, these dread agencies. 
The fear of them alone might easily have been used to enforce 
totalitarian systems upon the free democratic world, with 
consequences appalling to human imagination. God has willed 
that this shall not be, and we have at least a breathing space 
before this peril has to be encountered, and even then, if no 
effort is spared, we should still possess so formidable a superi- 
ority as to impose effective deterrents upon its employment or 
threat of employment by others. Ultimately, when the essential 
brotherhood of man is truly embodied and expressed in a world 
organization, these powers may be confided to it. 

I now come to the second danger which threatens the cottage 
home and ordinary people, namely Tyranny. We cannot be 
blind to the fact that the liberties enjoved by individual citi- 
zens throughout the United States and the British Empire are 
not valid in a considerable number of countries, some of which 
are very powerful. In these states, control is enforced upon the 
common people by various kinds of all-embracing police gov- 
ernments, to a degree which is overwhelming and contrary to 
every principle of democracy. The power of the state is exercised 
without restraint, either by dictators or by compact oligarchies 
operating through a privileged party and a political police. It 
is not our duty at this time, when difficulties are so numerous 
to interfere forcibly in the internal affairs of countries whom we 
have not conquered in war, But we must never cease to proclaim 
in fearless tones the great principles of freedom and the rights 
of man, which are the joint inheritance of the English-speaking 
world and which, through Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the 
habeas corpus, trial by jury and the English common law, find 
their most famous expression in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

All this means that the people of any country have the right 
and should have the power by constitutional action, by free, 
unfettered elections, with secret ballot, to choose or change the 
character or form of government under which they dwell, that 
freedom of speech and thought should reign, that courts of 
justice independent of the executive, unbiased by any party, 
should administer laws which have received the broad assent of 
large majorities or are consecrated by time and custom. Here 
are the title deeds of freedom, which should lie in every cottage 
home. Here is the message of the British and American peoples 
to mankind. Let us preach what we practice and practice what 
we preach. 

I have now stated the two great dangers which menace the 
homes of the people. I have not yet spoken of poverty and pri- 
vation, which are in many cases the prevailing anxiety. But if 
the dangers of war and tyranny are removed, there is no doubt 
that science and co-operation can bring in the next few years 
to the world, newly taught in the hard school of war,.an ex- 
pansion of material well-being beyond anything that has yet 
occurred in human experience. Now, at this sad, breathless mo- 
ment, we are plunged in the hunger and distress which are the 
aftermath of our stupendous struggle; but this will pass, and 
may pass quickly, and there is no reason except human folly 
or subhuman crime which should deny to all the nations, the 
inauguration and enjoyment of an age of plenty. I have often 
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used words which I learned fifty years ago from a great Irish. 
American orator, Mr. Bourke Cockran, “There is enough for 
all. The earth is a generous mother; she will provide in plentify} 
abundance food for all her children if they will but cultivate 
her soil in justice and in peace.” So far, we are evidently in fy] 
agreement. Now, while still pursuing the method of realizing 
our over-all strategic concept, I come to the crux of what I haye 
traveled here to say. 

Neither the sure prevention of war, nor the continuous rise 
of world organization will be gained without what I have called 
the fraternal association of the English-speaking peoples. This 
means a special relationship between the British Common. 
wealth and Empire and the United States. This is no time for 
generalities. I will venture to be precise. Fraternal association 
requires not only the growing friendship and mutual under. 
standing between our two vast but kindred systems of society, 
but the continuance of the intimate relationships between oy 
military advisers, leading to common study of potential dangers, 
similarity of weapons and manuals of instruction and inter. 
change of officers and cadets at colleges. It should carry with 
it the continuance of the present facilities for mutual security 
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Mr. Churchill: “If the population of the English-speaking comm: * the 
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a by the joint use of all naval and air-force bases in the pos- 
rish. session of either country all over the world. This would perhaps 
h for double the mobility of the American Navy and Air Force. It 
ntiful would greatly expand that of the British Empire forces and it 
Livate might well lead, if and as the world calms down, to important 
n full Snancial savings. Already we use together a large number of 
izing islands; more may well be entrusted to our joint care in the 
| have near future. The United States already has a Permanent De- 
fense Agreement with the Dominion of Canada, which is so de- 
IS ise votedly attached to the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
called This Agreement is more effective than many of those which 
. This have often been made under formal alliances. This principle 
i should be extended to all the British Commonwealths with full 
ne for reciprocity. Thus, whatever happens, and thus only we shall be 
‘tation secure ourselves and able to work together for the high and 
under. simple causes that are dear to us and bode no ill to any. 
ciety, Eventually there may come principle of common citizenship, 
nN our but that we may be content to leave to destiny whose out- 
ingens, stretched arm so many of us can clearly see. 
ae There is however an important question we must ask our- 
y = selves. Would a special relationship between the United States 
curity 
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aking comm * there will be no quivering, precarious balance of power 
to offer its temptation to ambition or adventure.” 
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and the British Commonwealth be inconsistent with our over- 
riding loyalties to the world organization? I reply that, on the 
contrary, it is probably the only means by which that organiza- 
tion will achieve its full stature and strength. There are already 
the special United States relations with Canada and between 
the United States and the South American republics. We also 
have our Twenty-Years Treaty of Collaboration and Mutual 
Assistance with Soviet Russia. I agree with Mr. Bevin [Ernest 
Bevin, British Foreign Secretary] that it might well be a fifty- 
years treaty. We have an alliance with Portugal, unbroken 
since 1384. None of these clash with the general interest of a 
world agreement. On the contrary they help it. “In my father’s 
house are many mansions.” Special associations between mem- 
bers of the United Nations, which have no aggressive point 
against any other country, which harbor no design incompatible 
with the Charter of the United Nations, far from being harm- 
ful, are beneficial and, as I believe, indispensable. 

I spoke earlier of the temple of peace. Workmen from all 
countries must build that temple. If two of the workmen know 
each other particularly well and are old friends, if their families 
are intermingled and if they have faith in each other’s purpose, 
hope in each other’s future and charity towards each other’s 
shortcomings, to quote some good words I read here the other 
day, why cannot they work together at the common task as 
friends and partners? Why cannot they share their tools and 
thus increase each others’ working powers? Indeed, they must 
do so or else the temple may not be built, or, being built, it 
may collapse, and we shall all be proved unteachable and have 
to go and try to learn again for a third time, in a school of war, 
incomparably more rigorous than that from which we have 
just been released. The dark ages may return, the stone age 
may return on the gleaming wings of science, and what might 
now shower immeasurable material blessings upon mankind 
may even bring about its total destruction. Beware, I say; time 
may be short. Do not let us take the course of letting events drift 
along till it is too late. If there is to be a fraternal association 
of the kind I have described, with all the extra strength and 
security which both our countries can derive from it, let us 
make sure that that great fact is known to the world, and that 
it plays its part in steadying and stabilizing the foundations 
of peace. Prevention is better than cure. 

A shadow has fallen upon the scenes so lately lighted by the 
Allied victory. Nobody knows what Soviet Russia and its 
Communist International organization intends to do in the 
immediate future, or what are the limits if any to their expan- 
sive and proselytizing tendencies. I have a strong admiration 
and regard for the valiant Russian people and for my wartime 
comrade Marshal Stalin. There is sympathy and goodwill in 
Britain—and I doubt not here also—towards the peoples of 
all the Russias and a resolve to persevere through many 
differences and rebuffs in establishing lasting friendships. 
We understand the Russian need to be secure on her west- 
ern frontiers from all renewal of German aggression. We 
welcome her to her rightful place among the leading nations 
of the world. Above all we welcome constant, frequent and 
growing contacts between the Russian people and our own 
people on both sides of the Atlantic. It is my duty, how- 
ever, to place before you certain facts about the present position 
in Europe. 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic, an 
iron curtain has descended across the continent. Behind that 
line lie all the capitals of the ancient states of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia, all these famous cities and the 
populations around them lie in the Soviet sphere and all are 
subject in one form or another, not only to Soviet influence, 
but to a very high and increasing measure of control from Mos- 
cow. Athens alone, with its immortal glories, is free to decide 
its future at an election under British, American and French 
observation. The Russian-dominated Polish Government has 
been encouraged to make enormous and wrongful inroads upon 
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Germany, and mass expulsions of millions of Germans on a 
scale grievous and undreamed-of are now taking place. The 
Communist parties, which were very small in all these Eastern 
states of Europe, have been raised to pre-eminence and power 
far beyond their numbers and are seeking everywhere to ob- 
tain totalitarian control. Police governments are prevailing in 
nearly every case, and so far, except in Czechoslovakia, there 
is no true democracy. Turkey and Persia are both profoundly 
alarmed and disturbed at the claims which are made upon them 
and at the pressure being exerted by the Moscow Government. 
An attempt is being made by the Russians in Berlin to build 
up a quasi-Communist party in their zone of Occupied Germany 
by showing special favors to groups of left-wing German lead- 
ers. At the end of the fighting last June, the American and 
British armies withdrew westwards, in accordance with an 
earlier agreement, to a depth at some points of 150 miles on a 
front of nearly 400 miles to allow the Russians to occupy this 
vast expanse of territory which the Western democracies had 
conquered. If now the Soviet Government tries, by separate ac- 
tion, to build up a pro-Communist Germany in their areas, 
this will cause new serious difficulties in the British and Ameri- 
can zones, and will give the defeated Germans the power of 
putting themselves up to auction between the Soviets and the 
Western democracies. Whatever conclusions may be drawn from 
these facts—and facts they are—this is certainly not the liber- 
ated Europe we fought to build up. Nor is it one which contains 
the essentials of permanent peace. 

In front of the iron curtain which lies across Europe are 
other causes for anxiety. In Italy the Communist Party is 
seriously hampered by -having to support the Communist- 
trained Marshal Tito’s claims to former Italian territory at 
the head of the Adriatic. Nevertheless, the future of Italy 
hangs in the balance. Again, one cannot imagine a regenerated 
Europe without a strong France. All my public life I have 
worked for a strong France and I never lost faith in her 
destiny, even in the darkest hours. I will not lose faith now. 
However, in a great number of countries, far from the Russian 
frontiers and throughout the world, Communist fifth columns 
are established and work in complete unity and absolute 
obedience to the directions they receive from the Communist 
center. Except in the British Commonwealth and in the United 
States, where Communism is in its infancy, the Communist 
parties or fifth columns constitute a growing challenge and peril 
to Christian civilization. These are sombre facts for anyone to 
have to recite on the morrow of a victory gained by so much 
splendid comradeship in arms and in the cause of freedom 
and democracy, and we should be most unwise not to face 
them squarely while. time remains: 

The outlook ir also anxious in the Far East and especially in 
Manchuria. Tie agreement which was made at Yalta, to which 
I was a party, was extremely favorable to Soviet Russia, but 
it was made at a time when no one could say that the German 
war might not extend all through the summer and autumn of 
1945 and when the Japanese war was expected to last for a 
further eighteen months from the end of the German war. In 
this country you are all so well-informed about the Far East, 
and such devoted friends of China, that I do not need to 
expatiate on the situation there. 

I have felt bound to portray the shadow which, alike in the 
West and in the East, falls upon the world. I was a minister at 
the time of the Versailles Treaty and a close friend of Mr. 
Lloyd George. I did not myself agree with many things that 
were done, but I have a very strong impression in my mind 
of that situation, and I find it painful to contrast it with that 
which prevails now. In those days there were high hopes and 
unbounded confidence that the wars were over, and that the 
League of Nations would become all-powerful. I do not see or 
feel the same confidence or even the same hopes in the haggard 
world at this time. 

On the other hand, I repulse the idea that a new war is 
inevitable; still more that it is imminent. It is because I am 
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sure that our fortunes are in our own hands and that we hol 
the power to save the future, that I feel the duty to speak oy 
now that I have an occasion to do so. I do not believe tha 
Soviet Russia desires war. What they desire is the fruits of wa 
and the indefinite expansion of their power and doctrines, By 
what we have to consider here today, while time remains, j 
the permanent prevention of war and the establishment of ¢op. 
ditions of freedom and democracy as rapidly as possible in qj 
countries. Our difficulties and dangers will not be removed by 
closing our eyes to them. They will not be removed by mem 
waiting to see what happens; nor will they be relieved by 4 
policy of appeasement. What is needed is a settlement, and 
the longer this is delaved, the more difficult it will be and the 
greater our dangers will become. From what I have seen of oy 
Russian friends and allies during the war, I am convinced that 
there is nothing they admire so much as strength, and there js 
nothing for which they have less respect than for military 
weakness. For that reason the old doctrine of a balance of 
power is unsound. We cannot afford, if we can help it, to work 
on narrow margins, offering temptations to a trial of strength, 
If the Western democracies stand together in strict adherence 
to the principles of the United Nations Charter, their influence 
for furthering those principles will be immense and no one js 
likely to molest them. If, however, they become divided or 
falter in their duty, and if these all-important years are al- 
lowed to slip away, then indeed catastrophe may overwhelm u; 
all. 

Last time I saw it all coming and cried aloud to my ow 
fellow countrymen and to the world, but no one paid any ¢- 
tention. Up till the year 1933 or even 1935, Germany might 
have been saved from the awful fate which has overtaken her 
and we might all have been spared the miseries Hitler let loog 
upon mankind. There never was a war in all history easier ip 
prevent by timely action than the one which has just desolated 
such great areas of the globe. It could have been prevented 
without the firing of a single shot, and Germany might hk 
powerful, prosperous and honored today, but no one would 
listen, and one by one we were all sucked into the awful whirl 
pool. We surely must not let that happen again. 

This can only be achieved by reaching now, in 1946, a 
good understanding on all points with Russia under the 
general authority of the United Nations Organization and by 
the maintenance of that good understanding through many 
peaceful years, by the world instrument, supported by the 
whole strength of the English-speaking world and ll its 
connections. 

Let no man underrate the abiding power of the British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth. Because you see the forty-six mil- 
lions in our island harassed about their food supply, of which 
they only grow one half, even in wartime, or because we have 
difficulty in restarting our industries and export trade after six 
years of passionate war effort, do not suppose that we shall 
not come through these dark years of privation as we have 
come through the glorious years of agony, or that half a century 
from now, you will not see 70 or 80 millions of Britons spread 
about the world and united in defense of our traditions, our 
way of life and of the world causes we and you espouse. If the 
population of the English-speaking Commonwealths be added 
to that of the United States, with all that such co-operation 
implies in the air, on the sea and in science and _ industry, 
there will be no quivering, precarious balance of power to 
offer its temptation to ambition or adventure, On the contrary, 
there will be an overwhelming assurance of security. If 
we adhere faithfully to the Charter of the United Nations 
and walk forward in sedate and sober strength, seeking 
no one’s land or treasure, or seeking to lay no arbitrary con- 
trol on the thoughts of men, if all British moral and mate 
rial forces and convictions are joined with our own i 
fraternal association, the highroads of the future will be clear, 
not only for us but for all, not only for our time but for 4 
century to come, 
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A Hog Can Cross America Without 
Changing Trains—But YOU Can't! 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate Road 


again propose to give humans a break! 


is hard to believe, but it’s true. 


If you want to ship a hog from coast 
to coast, he can make the entire trip 
without changing cars. You can’t. It is 
impossible for you to pass through 
Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans with- 
out breaking your trip! 


There is an invisible barrier down 
the middle of the United States which 
you cannot cross without inconve- 
nience, lost time, and trouble. 


560,000 Victims in 1945! 


If you want to board a sleeper on one 
coast and ride through to the other, you 
must make double Pullman reservations, 
pack and transfer your baggage, often 
change stations, and wait around for 
connections. 


It’s the same sad story if you make 
a relatively short trip. You can’t cross 
that mysterious line! To go from Fort 
Wayne to Milwaukee or from Cleveland 
to Des Moines, you must also stop and 
change trains. 


Last year alone, more than 560,000 
people were forced to make annoying, 
time-wasting stopovers at the phantom 
Chinese wall which splits America in half! 


End the Secrecy! 


Vhy should travel be less convenient 
for people than it is for pigs? Why 
should Americans be denied the 
benefits of through train service? No 


; one has yet been able to explain it. 


Canada has this service . . . with a 
choice of two routes. Canada isn’t split 
down the middle. Why should we be? 
No reasonable answer has yet been given. 
Passengers still have to stop off at 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans— 
although they can ride right through other 
important rail centers. 


It’s time to pry the lid off this mystery. 
It’s time for action to end this incon- 
venience to the public ... NOW! 


Many railroads could cooperate to pro- 
vide this needed through service. To date, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel 
Plate ALONE have made a public offer 
to do so. 


How about it! 


Once more we would like to go on record 
with this specific proposal: 





The Chesapeake & Ohio, whose 
western passenger terminus is Cincin- 
nati, stands ready now to join with any 
combination of other railroads to set 
up connecting transcontinental and 
intermediate service through Chicago 
and St. Louis. on practical schedules 
and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, which runs 
to Chicago and St. Louis, also stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of roads to set up the same kind of 
connecting service through these two 
cities. 


Through railroad service can’t be 
blocked forever The public wants it. It’s 
bound to come. Again, we invite the sup- 
port of the public, of railroad people and 
railroad investors—for this vitally needed 
improvement in rail transportation! 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway - Nickel Plate Road 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 




















Soviet Actions as Aid to British Loan . . . Lag in Study 
Of Atom...Easing of Price Control Before Election? 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall President Truman’s first 
choice for Secretary of State if James 
F. Byrnes, present Secretary, should 
decide to retire at some future date. 
Mr. Byrnes has no present intention 
of retiring and now is seeing eye to 
eye with the President on the impor- 
tant subject of relations with Russia, 
so that there is no prospect for his 
retirement any time soon. 


is 


xk k *& 


Ben Cohen, State Department coun- 
selor, definitely has lost out as top 
adviser to Secretary Byrnes on Rus- 
sian policy. Mr. Cohen had been an 
advocate of continued efforts to try 
to placate the Russians rather than 
to take a firmer line. 


xk * 


China’s Chiang Kai-shek had to be 
prodded by U. S. to keep him from 
agreeing to give a clear title to Port 
Arthur and Dairen to Russia. As a 
result of U. S. insistence, these ports 
supposedly are to be “open ports,” 
accessible to the ships of all nations, 
but right now the Russians aren't let- 
ting anybody in. A major mystery 
concerns just how “open” these open 
ports are to become. 


x ok 


U. S. military forces, either in the 
Far East or in Europe, are in no 
condition at this time to stand up 
against the veteran Russian forces, 
or even the Yugoslav divisions that 
face them, if there should be any 
shoving around at this stage. 


x *k * 


Attitude of Russia is beginning to 
prove more telling than all of the 
arguments of the Administration in 
influencing Congress toward the pro- 
posed loan to the British. If Russia 


continues to go her own way, Congress 
sentiment may turn out to be in favor 


of a gift instead of a loan. 
kk *& 


Russia’s request for a $1,000,000,000 
U. S. loan really was not lost in the 
files, but was conveniently brought 
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into the open as an excuse for asking 
Russia whether or not she remains 
interested in a loan. 


KK *& * 


A growing murmur is heard among 
high-ranking federal officials that the 
military hierarchy is being encour- 
aged by Mr. Truman to move into 
important positions in the peacetime 
administration of the Government. 
The military viewpoint carries a good 
deal of weight with the President. 


x *k * 


Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves contin- 
ues to dominate U. S. policy on 
atomic energy, in spite of the objec- 
tions of scientists and the maneuvers 
by Cabinet members and by mem- 
bers of Congress to place control of 
atomic energy in civilian hands. Re- 
search in atomic energy is slowing 
in this country because scientists are 
balking at work under the restraints 
that the military insist on imposing 
upon them. 


em ok 


Dr. Edward U. Condon, Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
is being supported by Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce, in his out- 
spoken opposition to the military in 
their effort to keep scientists under 
wartime restraints. 


KOK 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
is likely to resign within a few months 
after Congress extends the Price Con- 
trol Act. He is being used as a batter- 
ing ram to try to force Congress to ac- 
cept price control for another year 
with few if any changes. Mr. Truman, 
however, is not sold on the idea of too 
much firmness in actual administra- 
tion of pricing powers. 


kk * 


Paul Porter, new Price Administrator, 
is domiriated by Mr. Bowles at this 
stage, but will make rather broad 
adjustments to break some produc- 
tion bottlenecks well in advance of 
next November’s voting. Mr. Porter, 
in spite of protestations to the con- 






CFs. 











trary, is to preside over the gradug 
liquidation of OPA. 







x k *& 






Robert Nathan, until recently dep 
director of reconversion, is being 
ously considered by President Tf 
man as head of the Council of Eg 
nomic Advisers to be set up under ¢ 
new Employment Act. Mr. Nathg 
adheres to the New Deal line on mg 
ters of economic theory, but is x 

doctrinaire in his attitude. ij 


















kkk 






All of the efforts to induce Americans 
to give up some foodstuffs for ship 
ment to starving people of the world 
are related merely to getting enoug 
food to fulfill U.S. commitments mad 
long ago for delivery of food, and q 
not represent an effort.to deliver ma 
than agreed upon. U. S. was falli 
down on its early agreement. 



















xk k 





General MacArthur has just quad. 
rupled his estimate of food needed 
to keep Japanese from starving, 
fact that complicates the problem@ 
dividing up the food that U. S. prom. 
ised to the world. 










xk kk 


In Austria, among other places, 
lief food from U. S. is being used 
keep the people alive at a time when 
occupying Russian forces are taking 
food for their own use from the Aus- 
trians. In this way, the Russians ai 
able to maintain bigger occupyi 
forces with which to impose the 
interpretation of agreements on what 
should be done with Austria and the j 
Austrians. U. S. food, in part, is un- 
derwriting this operation. 


x * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, will be high among the potential 
Republican nominees for the Presi- 
dency in 1948 if he wins re-election 
to the Senate next November. He it 
stepping out in front with statement 
on issues of foreign policy, but still ig 
holding back in his attitude toward 4 
loan to Great Britain. 
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